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TO HER 
WHOSE PRESENCE 
MADE FAIRSHIELS HOME 



THE FOREWORD 



The name of Fairshiels, like the castle in 
Spain, will be found on no map. But on the 
highest borderland of the Lothians, where 
the Lammermoors begin, those who are well 
read in the obscurities of geography will 
know the quiet hillside parish of Fala and 
Soutra, with its rural capital at Blackshiels. 
Here, in ancient dasrs, the Black Friars from 
Soutra Monastery had their shieling— hence 
the name Blackshiels. The village, although 
but a clachan, is known by the two names 
of Fala and Blackshiels— and the fact that 
the one half containing the inn was called 
Blackshiels, while the other half containing 
the kirk was called Fala, shows how firmly 
the old villagers drew the line between the 
church and the world. But as there is no 
longer an inn at Blackshiels, where the 
postboys shout and the red-coated guards 
wind their horns, the distinction has lost its 
meaning. That these memories, therefore, 
of the happiest days, when Laetus sorte mea 
was engraven above the manse door, should 
lead to no misunderstanding, I have called 
the village of my heart— Fairshiels. 

T. RATCLIFFE BARNETT. 
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THE HAMLET OF FAIRSHIELS 

When we drew our curtains this morning 
and looked out, the world was pearly white, 
and old mother earth was hiding herself 
under a counterpane of snow. Winter loves 
to wipe out all the blackness and the dead- 
ness of the hills the woodlands and the fields 
with a generous sprinkling of white flakes 
from her fairy pepper-box. When other 
parishes drip with rain, Nature favours us on 
the uplands with snow. And who but a city 
man would choose the fog and mud of a rain- 
swept street before the long white country 
road, with its double wheel-tracks vanishing 
in the clear distance. 

We have to use our brooms around the doors 
on these wintry mornings, if we vHsh to travel 
dean-footed down the garden path. The 

roads are blocked, the hedges have been 
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FAIRSHIELS 



levelled, the windows are smoored to the 
top, and the air is still and heavy with the 
sug£:estion that before long there will be 
what Sir Walter used to call another ** onding 
o' snaw." The ash trees are frosted and 
wreathed to the top like fairy giants that 
stand shivering in the cold, and over the 
little hamlet, that lies buried in purity, there 
hangs a deathlike silence, so that when 
men walk from one door to another, they 
lift their feet with a noiseless heaviness, 
and even the birds' song is frozen in their 
throats. 

The mail-gig is late indeed, for on a day like 
this no wheel could cut the drifted roads, and 
Posty has to tramp across the fields on foot, 
dodging in at this gate and out at that, with 
his heavy mail-bag on his back, for four 
weary miles. The great cart-horses, with 
ploughmen on their backs, come kicking 
slowly through the snow, carrying empty 
sacks to the baker's door in the village, and 
when they go away again, the sacks are full 
of bread and provisions for some hill farm 
where the good-wife is growing anxious 
because shcf cannot see her coal-stack, and 
her barrel of flour is getting low. I suppose 
there is a world where men have the streets 
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THE HAMLET OF FAIRSHIELS 

swept for them, and where they go slushing 
along the pavements with sour faces, grumb- 
ling because their thin-soled boots get wet, 
and the wind is a trifle damp— but of that 
unblest world we know nothing in Fairshiels, 
for we are well-nigh a thousand feet above 
it, buried in snow-drifts, ploughing our way 
with hobnails on our boots and a glow of 
ruddy health on our cheeks, from one door 
to another, well content if only we can get 
through our daily darg and live as our 
grandfathers did— on high thoughts and 
plain fare, among winds that blow clean 
and snell from the Lammermoors. The 
women-folks keep indoors and mend the 
fires, and the men sally out with shovels 
and brooms. And at night, when the 
curtains are drawn, and the logs blaze 
and crackle in the chimney, and the lamp- 
light gloats over the steaming meal, who 
will say that here, in our little hamlet, 
buried in snow, we do not live in peace and 
plenty ? 

There is more than one road to Rome, and 
you can reach Fairshiels either by driving 
fourteen miles of good high road from the 
city, by way of Dalkeith, or you may take 

the train to Tjrnehead station and travel to 
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FAIRSHIELS 

our doors on foot four miles. It may seem 
strange to some that a man who has had 
his fill of cities should alwajrs turn in yearn- 
ing for a quiet hamlet where the noise of a 
multitude has never yet been heard— but 
men are all, more or less, creatures of preju- 
dice, and life would lose much of its relish 
for some of us if we did not cling to the old 
ways and the old places. So, if I am over- 
much inclined to think of Fairshiels as 
being better than any other spot on earth, 
at least I have the best of reasons-^for to 
me Fairshiels spells home. 
Well do I remember when first I saw the 
place. It was on a summer eve, and the 
air was sweet with the scent of pines 
when I was set down with my bundle at 
Tynehead station. Travellers wonder where 
the railway people have landed them when 
they alight at Tynehead, for there is no 
village for miles round, and the place is 
bleak enough. But at the station gate you 
will find Posty with his old horse and gig, 
piled high with mail-bags. So if you are 
going to Fairshiels, you have only to step 
up behind, and away goes the white horse 
with a jog and a trot that make music on 
the clean, hard road. 
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THE HAMLET OF FAIRSHIELS 

Along this straight level road I was driven 

that summer eve, passing now and again 

strips of pine woods, where the mavis was 

singing its vesper song. By and by the 

country opened out wide and far — a land 

of rolling pastures and woods, with the 

Lammermoors rising on the south like a 

kindly arm thrown round the lower straths. 

Then, all at once, my eye rested on a 

little hamlet nestling on the uplands at the 

top of a brae, well bielded by some pines 

and ash trees, and looking down on the 

bonny east country that lay asleep in the 

mists of the setting sun. The little hamlet 

at the top of the brae was Fairshiels, and 

from that day to this Fairshiels has been 

my home. 

We are in a world all by ourselves up 

here, and yet a man with a stout heart 

and a stout stick might set out from the 

Inn and be in the heart of the city in as 

many hours as he has fingers on one hand. 

So we are near, and yet we are far. We 

live in a country parish which lies almost 

within sight of the city, and yet it never 

seems to have been discovered. In this 

way Fairshiels may be likened to many a 

winsome maid whose golden heart, because 
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FAIRSHIELS 

of a little aloofness, is neither wooed nor 
won. 

When the traveller is set down on the road 
with his bundle, and gazes for the first 
time on the old step-gabled Inn, he feels a 
certain glamour beginning to creep over 
his soul, for the place is like a quaint 
garden on a warm afternoon— full of silence 
and sweet scents that drug the spirit of a 
man with sleep, and conjure up dreams of 
a half-forgotten long ago. 
This old Inn is the first that you see of 
Fairshiels when you climb the last brae. 
There is a red-tiled cottage covered with 
honeysuckle, then a great courtyard, then 
the inn itself, surrounded by its tiled out- 
houses and its rows of stacks. The step- 
gables and rooms of this ancient caravansary 
could tell many a tale of surpassing interest 
had they but tongues, for there is a sough 
in the history books of great lords and 
ladies stopping to change horses or stay a 
night at Fairshiels Inn. Even kings and 
queens have crossed its doorstep. For 
Mary Stuart, with her soft eyes and 
Frenchified airs, and in later days Charles 
Edward on his way to Derby, and later 

still the great Samuel Johnson, with Boswell 
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THE HAMLET OF FAIRSHIELS 

at his heels— paid the lawing to the burly 

ho^ts who kept the Inn. Nowadays it has 

fallen on quieter times, and you will no 

longer find a host in the hostel. But still 

it stands sleepily on the highway, facing 

the trees, to read the passing traveller a 

parable of dajrs gone by, and to keep guard 

like a watch-dog over the little hamlet 

behind, with its two churches and its three 

shops. Add to the churches and shops a 

village school and a smithy, a joiner's yard 

and a handful of straggling cottages, and 

you have our community complete. 

Fairshiels is saved from being like the rest 

of the world by the four miles of high road 

that separate it from the nearest railway 

station. You may quite well stay in the 

city for half a lifetime and never hear of 

Fairshiels— which will be your loss— but no 

man, however dense, can stay in Fairshiels 

for half a term and not leave it something 

of a specialist in the odd ways of humanity. 

As regards the well-worn customs of human 

nature, it is a law unto itself; and the 

inhabitants stand alone among the nations 

of the earth, forasmuch as they neither live 

nor die like other people. 

Opposite the Inn are the pine woods ; beyond 
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FAIRSHIELS 

the pine woods are the moors; and where 
the moors leave off, the Back o' Beyond 
begins. It is from this mysterious region 
that all our clean winds blow, bringing down 
with them to our very doors the scent of 
honey and firs and heather and bogmyrtle 
all in one. This is our health tonic, and 
we drink it every day. 
In the long hot days of summer you might 
stand in the village street— if street we may 
call it— at the hour of noon and not hear a 
sound. The great ash trees stand motion- 
less, gasping for breath in the warm wind- 
less air. The hills look ethereal and far 
away in the heat haze. The old folks are 
working in the shadows to keep themselves 
cool. The bairns are still at their lessons 
in the schoolroom, through the open windows 
of which you can hear the low murmur of 
their voices as they commit their lines by 
heart. A hot silence hangs over the place 
and hushes it asleep like a child. Then the 
sound of the anvil comes floating up from 
the smithy, like some clear note of music 
in the summer dream. The Smith— who is 
the Provost of Fairshiels— has wakened up 
from his midday snooze. A bee buzzes past 

on its way from the minister's garden to the 
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THE HAMLET OF FAIRSHIELS 

schoolmaster's, which is all ablaze with its 

pomp of summer flowers. A cock crows over 

in the kirkyard, to be answered by another 

at the Inn. And then, when twelve o'clock 

strikes on the village wag-at-the-wa's, a 

great burst of laughter breaks the spell, 

and the school bairns fill the playground in 

an instant with their happy din. 

Nature is ever a cleanly mistress and keeps 

a sweet door-step. So in our upland world, 

look where you will, eversrthing is clean. 

The winds are caller and pure, the flowers 

are speckless and heartsomely fresh, the 

very roads are paved with generous earth 

that dries and dusts off clean, and we have 

no such incommodity as grease-soaked glaur. 

So the snow, when it comes, may lie for 

ever and a day, and still there will be no 

taint or smut or blackness on it at all. 

• ••••• 

But what is this? The sun is setting in 

a wintry splendour behind the pines, and 

the long bars of golden cloud lie like islands 

of the blessed in a sea of limpid blue. The 

winter sunshine is almost gone, and a dust 

of gold is thrown across the sky. The trees 

loom darkly against the light, and in thei 

still wintry air the smoke is rising from the 
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FAIRSHIELS 

hamlet in long straight columns of blue. 
It is like the incense of an evening sacrifice, 
and the goodman shakes the snow from his 
straw-bound feet before he lifts the latch of 
home and stoops to pass the lintel of his 
cottage door. At the darkening the doors 
are shut, and in the glow of lamplight and 
firelight we forget that far and near there 
lies a snow-bound countryside as silent as 
death, stricken with cold, till the icicles hang 
from the eaves and glisten like silver darts 
in the light of the wintry moon. 
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THE DANCE OF THE MADCAP MAID 



<( 



I wadna be a clerk, mither, to bide aye ben, 
Scrabbling ower the sheets o' parchment with a weary 

weary pen; 
Looking through the lang stane windows at a narrow 

strip o' sky, 
Like a laverock in a withy cage, until I pine away 

and die. 



** So Tm aff and away to the muirs, mither, to hunt the 

deer. 
Ranging far frae frowning faces, and the douce folk 

here; 
Crawling up through bum and bracken, louping down 

the screes. 
Looking out frae craig and headland, drinking up the 

simmer breeze." 

Often do I wonder, when spring comes 

over the hills, how a man with a relish for 

the winds of heaven can sit in some dingy 

back office-room, with the smell of red tape 

and ledgers in his nostrils and the prospect 

of a brick wall continually before his eyes. 

If he is a lucre-lover I suppose he will not 

care any longer for the first scent of spring- 
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i 

tide in the air. But if he is blessed with a 
bit of the gangrel loon in his soul, and if 
he happens to have these words of Kingslejr's 
poem in his heart, I can well imag:ine that 
the chirp of a city sparrow coming in at 
the back window will make him blot his 
parchments shamefully, and fill him with a 
hunger to be away from his inkpots and 
out on some wind-swept hill where the first 
whaup sends its cry adown the breeze. 
Spring, in this place of high lands, is no 
sweet-tempered maiden who comes tripping 
daintily down the moors with a scent of 
violets in her warm breath. In Fairshiels 
she is a boisterous Madcap, breathing heat 
one day and freezing cold the next, cheating 
us mercilessly with a sunbeam into hopes of 
balmy leisure, and sending us instead days 
of bitter winds and nights of iron frost. In 
the month of March she goes mad, scatter- 
ing snowdrops with one hand and icicles 
with the other. One day the sun may shine 
out so warmly that the birds begin to try 
their whistles, and old folks come to the 
doors, and young folks imagine it is summer 
again, and Nature laughs a delirious mock- 
ing laugh somewhere in the dingle of 
the pine woods. But those of us who 

20 



DANCE OF THE MADCAP MAID 

hear the laughter and feel the warmth know 
that the Madcap Spring is only playing her- 
self for an hour or two before she gathers 
up the reins of the four winds in her 
hands, and drives them howling, up and 
down, over hills and vallejrs, with a 
crack of her frosty whip that stings and 
bites. , 

The flowers, of course, have come, and 
snowdrops and crocuses have thrust their 
heads above the dreary earth. The modest 
winter aconite, bravest of the brave, defies 
the snow and sits there many days with 
golden eyes looking out on the white world. 
Even the dafTsrdowndillies would like to 
burst, if they dared, but they are wiser 
than the hands that tend them. So they 
know to hide their heads a little longer, 
for more than once the Madcap Maid has 
played us a trick and swooped down on 
the parish with snow and icicles and bitter 
winds, blighting the tender rose-shoots, and 
putting us out of temper with her fickle- 
ness. But with patience and a handful of 
dajrs we shall get the better of her yet, so 
let us meet her blasts and wait till her fit 
of madness is past 
It is on one of these snell sunny days that 
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FAIRSHIELS 

we sally forth to see the Madcap dance. 
The roads are hard and dry, and on the 
high lands there are still patches of snow. 
As we pass the pine woods, the kuk'kuk 
of the cock pheasants tells us that some- 
where in the deeps of that dark pine grove 
a love duel is being waged. So, if you wish 
to be a witness to deeds of valour, you 
must sit silently among the trees where the 
two cock pheasants are sparring at a little 
distance. How they eye one another 1 They 
have fallen in love with the same sweet- 
heart, so they are determined to have it out. 
They run and bang and butt one another 
in attack, again and again, while the feathers 
fly and the blood trickles; and the sound 
of the hollow kuk'kuk echoes through the 
woods like a war-cry. The birds are mad 
with love and rage, and if they are not 
interfered with there may be death for one 
of them. But life or death, lovers know 
their own business best, so we pass 
on. 

Across the road and down by the bum-side 
you can sit in the sun, under cover of a 
whin bush, and watch the bonny brown 
hares with their long ears and their high 
haunches gamboling and leaping and tum- 
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DANCE OF THE MADCAP MAID 

ing somersaults like so many truant school- 
bojs. Who, that has watched Nature to 
any purpose at all, will doubt that she is 
full of humour! The hares also are mad, 
but there is a splendid humour in their 
madness. They are drunk with fun. They 
leap and bound and jump high into the air, 
and run races and caper in the sunshine of 
a bieldy field or hillside, as if they were 
full of steel springs. 

Farther down in the lower lands by Saugh- 
land and Costerton, you can see the fields 
dotted here and there with the most frolic- 
some gambolers on earth— the little lambs. 
The gawky creatures, with their skinny 
wool-covered bodies, set on four spurtle- 
like legs, seem to arrive every springtime 
with a baptism of foolishness. A lamb is a 
bundle of frolic incarnate. Their wandered- 
looking tails are never at rest, and as they 
move about on their stilted limbs, now with 
a kick up behind, now with a canter round 
the grass, but never very far away from 
the motherly ewe, one might imagine that 
Nature had dropped bits of living nonsense 
^ over the sun-flecked fields. There is a 
miracle of wonder in the first look a new- 
bom lamb gives you as you pass it in the 
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FAIRSHIELS 

meadows. It has seen no humans in the 
course of its experience, and as you stare, 
and as it stares, you might ahnost imagine 
that this lambkin of a day was trying hard 
to understand the difference between you 
and itself. As we stand looking at the 
new-bom lambs in spring, the lines of 
Blake keep running irresistibly through the 
mind: 

''Little lamb, wlio made thee? 

Dost thon know who made thee? 
Gave thee life and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead ; 
Gave thee dothing of delis^ht. 
Softest dothing woolly bright ; 
Gave thee sadi a tender voice, 
Makinsf all the vales rejoice? 

Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thoa know who made thee? 

'< Uttle lamb, TU tell thee. 
Little lamb, I'U teU thee ; 

He is cahhd by thy name. 

For He calls Himself a Lamb. 

He is meek and He is mild. 

He became a little child; 

I a child and thou a lamb. 

We are caUhd by His name. 
Little lamb, God bless theel 
Little lamb, God bless thee I " 

And then, in the mornings of spring, when 
the winds have laid themselves after a roar- 
ing revelry through the night, we wake 
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DANCE OF THE MADCAP MAID 

and watch the dawtilig^ht rising clear and 
m]rsterious behind the cairn on Lanuner Law. 
Then, indeed, the world is filled with music 
—the bird music of spring. What though 
to-morrow may bring a blight of cold and 
rain 1 To-day, at least, is one of the birds' 
spring rehearsals, and as we listen to the 
blackbird's full-throated song, and the yellow- 
hammer's plaintive cadence of dropping 
notes, and the wbirr^but of the partridges 
down in the garden walks, we know 
that not all the tricks of the Madcap 
Maid can keep the voice of Nature 
quiet. 

At noontide, when the sun is really up, a 
dirl of joy goes through the blood at the 
sound of the lark rising from the stubble- 
field and throwing its divine ecstasy of 
song across the world. There is nothing 
to beat it, nothing even to equal it, as it 
rises higher and higher into the cold clear 
skies, defying the eye to follow it, and 
bursting its throat with passion music It 
is the home of larks, this wide-sweeping 
upland country where the sky is infinite, 
and the sea-winds blow up over miles upon 
miles of sweet-smelling pasture lands. And 

you have only to go higher up to the moor- 
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FAIRSHIELS 

land and the hills, where the snow still lies 
in the crannies, and yon will hear the 
whanp's gutty ay. The loQg4xilled brown- 
grey birds go sweeping round the sky in 
the dear cold airs, whistling wfldly, and 
ending up every whistle with a weird 
melancholy note— sobbing piteously as only 
a whaup can sob, with a kind of human 
lostness in its complaint. 
Or come with me across the hilL The north 
shines clear and far, and as we swing up 
Soutra Hill in seven-leagued boots, the 
lungs are filled with winds that are stronger 
than the best champagne. Up and up we 
mount until we reach the Aisle— a solitary 
building on the summit of the wind-swept 
hill— twelve hundred feet above sea-level, 
with the whole land of Lothian Ijring below, 
from the Pentlands to Traprain, and the 
sparkle of blue water beyond. Here, long 
long ago, the good monks lived in this 
place of pleasant prospect, dispensing hos- 
pitality, and gathering round their church 
a village of retainers and holy persons. 
The north wind sweeps down the moor- 
land road into an upland valley of solitude, 
where, among a clump of pine trees, stands 

the hospitable homestead of Gilston. From 
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DANCE OF THE MADCAP MAID 

this generous roof-tree none is ever sent 
empty away. So, after giving the laird a 
cry in passing, we strike across the shoulder 
of Gilston Hill, and be it from the Moor- 
foots on the left, or the Lammermoors on 
the right, there comes a smell of clean cold 
life, the mesmerism of spring, that thrills the 
heart with good cheer, and tinges the cheek 
with a glow of health, and sends the warm 
blood leaping through the veins. What 
though we have a belated coming of spring 
in our upland world ! The Madcap Maid is 
at her dance. Let her dance forever and a 
day, if she will. It is the dance of life to 
them that love her. So shall we pledge her 
in the crystal water of this moorland well, 
and then for hearth and home, and the fire- 
side cheer ere the gloaming falls. 
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A ROSE GARDEN, AND ITS 
LOVE STORY 

The true g^ardener is a man who has drunk 
deep of the sweets of life—but among all the 
gardeners of this world, he alone is most 
blest who has planted and planned a Rose 
Garden of his own. Like all the most beau- 
tiful things in life, the thought that inspires 
the rose-acre is first conceived on a dark 
day. For, if we wish the Rose Garden to 
bloom in the summer sunshine, we must set 
about the planting of it when November's 
skies are heavy and dull and sunless. And 
if there is one other thing required to make 
the planting of a Rose Garden a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever, it is this— that 
he who plants and plans and conceives, 
should have in mind her who is fairer than 
any rose — for no man ever planted well 

who did not plant for another; and if roses 
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are to bloom in the garden, they must first 
bloom in the gardener's heart. 
From time immemorial the Rose Garden 
has been known as My Lady's Garden. 
For what were the use of winding paths 
and trim box edgings and plots of nodding 
bloomSi if in the maze among the fragrance 
my lady and her lover could not walk on 
a summer eve, when the thrush is singing 
his serenade on the topmost bough of the 
high elmsl How the thought of the old- 
world Rose Gardens of England fires the 
imagination, and fills the heart with 
memories of high-waisted maids and curly- 
wigged gentlemen, who trod the grassy 
alleys with expectancy of love, and plucked 
the crimson buds in token of the passion 
to which they could give no proper utter- 
ance. Ah, me I But for convenient rose- 
buds to gather, countless couples would 
never have hit it off, and the world would 
have been the poorer to-day, because certain 
of the best souls on earth, through a blush- 
ing modesty (which is ever most comely) 
and a tongue-tied helplessness (which, at a 
crisis, is ever most exasperating), had to 
walk in by-ways where no white moss rose 

was blooming. But, how easy to pluck a 
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1 

rose, to pass it from hand to hand, to pin 
it in the breast, or even to drop it silently 
at the feet 1 

Yes, it is the duty of all who have g^ardens 
to consecrate the sunniest spot and the 
most secluded spot to the cultivation of the 
Queen of Flowers, if not for their own delec- 
tation, at least for the sake of others who 
are both young and fair. For he who has 
roses must have romance. 
My Rose Garden at Fairshiels was planned 
and conceived and inspired on a dark dull 
winter day, when the storm was roaring in 
the chimney, and there were only two feet on 
the fender. But with what high hopes the 
lamplit bookroom was filled that November 
night, as the lists of hybrid-perpetuals, and 
teas, and climbers, were written outl For, 
as the garden of roses is empty when there 
are but two feet to press its paths, so the 
cosiest fender is cheerless when there are 
but two feet to rest upon it. 
Then a day came when the roses were 
actually delivered— a wet, cold, sour day— 
and as the minister gazed at the great 
bundles of roses Ijring in the tender em- 
brace of bast and matting, he looked help- 
lessly at the wild evening sky, and prayed 
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for a fine quiet day on the morrow, that 
the bushes might be planted at once in 
their new home. Having whispered over 
all their names for the tenth time, and pre- 
pared the neat little iron tallies, all the 
arrangements were at last complete, and he 
went to bed— but, not to sleep. 
The day dawns, and lol a perfect planting 
morning-— damp and quiet and lowncy as we 
say in the country. Then the labour begins. 
The beauties are all laid out in rows upon 
the walks, their sites fixed, the spades and 
trowels and bast all waiting. Dig well, 
feed well, on pain of death let no raw 
manure touch the roots, and ^ve the maxi- 
mum of light and sun and air, with a 
shelter from every wind that blows, if pos- 
sible. What a pleasure to revel in the 
damp rich soil! The minister is indeed 
^^ lord of the manure " this day, as the Edin- 
burgh worthy described himself when he 
bought an estate. The hands and feet 
positively woo the mind, and woe betide if 
Mrs StifT-as-Starch should call. We are 
not at home to her to-day. So when 
the short November day is drawing to a 
close, and the crows are flying to roost in 

the Johnstonbum woods, the roses are all 
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in, and the foundation of the rose g^arden 
is laid. 

• ••••• 

And now summer is here for the second, 
third, and fourth time since that dull 
November day when the minister planted 
in faith. But his faith has been followed 
up by works — as anyone who steps in at 
the garden gate may see. How shall I 
introduce you to my beauties? 
Let the day be a warm, windless one in 
July. The gate will be open, and the first 
greeting you will get will be a blushing 
bow from Fraafois Levet, who guards a 
whole regiment of gay girls in the little 
garden behind the hollies on the left— pale 
Margaret Dickson, with the thin blushing 
Mrs W. J. Grant at her side, and a few more 
select ladies bustling around the Duke of 
Edinburgh. But by the time you reach the 
doorway you will receive a royal welcome 
indeed, for the lintel of the manse is 
guarded on the right hand by a high- 
spreading Qioire de Dijon and on the left 
by a solid mass of honejrsuckle and Dundee 
Rambler rose-clusters ten feet high, with a 
fine sturdy Crimson Rambler climbing to 

the second story, and looking^ in at the top 
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window. The little copper buds of William 
Allan Richardson are clinging to the orieli 
too, that no guest may have far to look 
for an ideal buttonhole— and over all, the 
July sun sheds its warm beneficence to 
bring out that most heartsome fragrance in 
the garden— the mingled perfume of honey- 
suckle and roses. 

What a thing it is to have a rose nodding 
'' Good-morning " at one's window, with a 
gentle tap-tap, in the summer timel We 
need both the rose at the window and the 
rose in the heart, and you will forgive me 
if I set down two verses here which I first 
came across in A Book about Roses, by that 
king of all Rosarians, Dean Hole — 

'* There's a rose looking in at the window 
In every condition of life, 
In days of content and enjoyment, 
In hours with bitterness rife. 

** Where'er there's the smile of a true wife. 
As bright as a beam from above, 
'Tis the rose looking in at the window 
And filling the dwelling with love." 

But, now, unlatch the postern gate and 

step through to the garden at the rear of 

the manse, where, at the hot hour of noon, 

nothing is heard but the drone of bees. 
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Here, in the sunniest and most windproof 
spot, is the real rose garden— an irregular 
space intersected by winding walks, with 
square - dipt box edgings, having five 
entrances and five beds of roses, in the 
centre one of which there stands a tall 
branching Persian rose tree, covered with 
a wealth of tiny yellow blooms. On these 
smooth weedless paths a bunch of muslin 
and blue ribbons is pattering up and down 
and in and out, chased by the gardener in 
his shirt sleeves and broad - brimmed hat 
Here is laughter and fragrance and sun- 
shine, indeed, where five years ago there 
was nothing but a dull patch of potatoes, 
with the minister standing in solitude 
and despair, trying in vain to find some 
suggestion of poetry among the withered 
shaws. 

But a fond heart is ever discursive, so let 
us return to the roses proper. 
The rose garden is so arranged that every 
rose has a sweetheart. The gentlemen 
roses stand at the top and bottom of each 
bed, the ladies are all in the centre; and I 
suppose it was the gardener's sentimental 
heart that planted the roses so that every 

lady looks across and gives a nod and a 
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blush to her gentleman lover. Truly this 
garden of roses is a garden of love. 
Step this way and you will be introduced to 
some of the most distinguished occupants 
of this most fair region of flowers. The 
first is plain John Hopper^ who (like all men 
who are called John) has a pleasant look 
on his downright douce healthy face. After 
him come three most illustrious men— 
General Jacqueminot^ in a flaring old- 
fashioned red uniform; Charles Lefebyre^ 
with a suspicious touch of purple on his 
face — a true Tory and a toper; and then 
the Duke ot Wellington himself, blushing as 
furiously as a girl, because, in spite of 1815, 
he has now to nod across the walk to a 
lovely La France for a sweetheart Here is 
the irony of affection, with just perhaps a 
hint of the minister's historical c]micism. 
Away at the other end of the garden stands 
Paul Neron^ the giant of rose men, whose 
bloom measures six inches across when it 
is full blown; and as you pass up the walk 
Marie Rady is flirting with Maricbal Vailliant^ 
and Dr Andry has found time to spare 
among his professional duties to pay his 
respects to no less a person than the 

Duchess of Bedford. 
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Some of the ladies are pale faced, like 
Mrs John Laing and Mary FitzwiHiam and 
the Hon. Bditb Qiftord; some of the men 
dusky, like dear old Reynolds Hole himself; 
while others bear unmistakable signs of 
high living on their red faces, like Senateur 
Vaisse and Fisher Holmes— 4he latter gentle- 
man rather thin. It is a distinguished 
company of rose -lovers— for love levels all 
class distinctions— and we have here Dukes 
and Duchesses, Princesses and Ladies, 
Generals and Mar^chals, with plain Johns 
and Manrs, and Doctors and Barons. It is 
like a great rosb quadrille in the sunshine 
—the gentlemen on the outside, and the 
ladies in the centre — then a bow and a 
curtsey, and away they go on the breezes, 
whirling and laughing and coquetting in 
the ladies' chain, to the music of a choir of 
larks. 

But the rose garden has its freak — of 
which the gardener is justly proud. For 
the tender-hearted tea-rose, Marecbai Niel^ 
— finest of all yellow roses,— having been 
sent to this rigorous upland climate by 
mistake, was first of all nurtured in a pot 
at the study window, where by day it got 

all the sun, and by night all the high think- 
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tag that was going. The result was fatal 
— for the icy reasoning of the night hours 
and the stifling atmosphere of human pas- 
sion from the bookshelves sent the MarScbai 
into decline, and, as a last resource, he 
was put out in the rose garden, to risk the 
winter frosts, next Blarii No. 2. We looked 
to see him die. But for six hard winters, 
in this hill-top garden, 800 feet above the 
sea, unprotected, save by a good necktie of 
manure, Mar6cbal Niel has not only lived, 
but he has flourished and become corpulent, 
and has even put forth good, wholesome, 
well - developed blooms. How many gar- 
deners, I wonder, could tell a similar 
story? 

One word more — being the application of 
the whole. The rose garden at Fairshiels 
has brought one gjeat disappointment to 
the gardener. For in a moment of happy 
inspiration and clear vision he resolved to 
buy a fine strong tree of Blanche Moreau — 
which, commonly called, is a white moss 
rose. Ah, does the reader understand? In 
the ancient days of high romance, gentle- 
men lovers were more silent than they are 
now. A speechless lover may even now 

stoop to employ the penny post as a 
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medium for expressing his proposal. But 
long ago there was no such subterfuge for 
the bashful swain— so it became a standing 
law of love that he who gave a white moss 
rose to a maiden, gave along with it him- 
self and his heart. And the Fairshiels gar- 
dener was old-fashioned enough to imagine 
that the ancient days might be bom again 
—so he planted Blanche Moreaa. But 
young folks came and young folks went, 
the minister in innocency repeated the 
legend of the white moss rose again and 
again ; the ladies laughed, and their gallants 
looked and went away; and for six long 
lovely summers no white moss rose-bud was 
ever plucked from Blanche Moreau except 
by the gardener's own hand. But I suppose 
the sentimentalist seldom realises all his 
ideals. It may be so. Still, there the white 
moss rose-bush stands. May future genera- 
tions pluck its buds long after I am gone. 
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AN OLD SECESSION KIRK 

I was in the mind to begin this paper by 
sajring that Sunday in Fairshieis was a 
quiet day. But town-dwellers might smile 
at me, for they think that every day in our 
sequestered hamlet is as quiet as the gjave. 
That is because they do not know us and 
our ways. We have the bustle of the post 
and the farm carts and the gigs, not to 
speak of the noise of sixty children at their 
play in the schoolyard. We never know 
when the pig-man or the fish-cart from Port 
Seton will g^ive us a cry, and for real excite- 
ment we have motor-cars going spluttering 
and shrieking through the village, setting all 
the dogs a-barking and the idlers a-staring. 
These things we count not quietude. They 
make the place sing with a busy life six 
days out of seven; and I suppose it was 

the unusual bustle of our hamlet that put 
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the fear on old Kirsty Pendreigh, who came 

down from the hill-farm of Windydoors to 

stay with her daughter last back-end. She 

stayed two dajrs. Then she went back to 

Windydoors again, because, said she, " Fair- 

shiels is owre thrang and croodit, and I never 

yet could lippen to folk aboot a toon ! " 

Town or no town, Fairshiels is the quiet 

spot indeed on a summer Sabbath mom. 

The blue reek is fully an hour later of 

rising from the chimnejrs of the cottages, 

ay, two hours later in some. The early 

larks and the blackbirds have it all their 

own way, for there is never a rumble of 

cart-wheels or a shouting of ploughmen in 

the fields. The goodman in every house has 

a long lie this day, and the goodwife is fond 

enough to get his porridge ready and his 

best coat brushed and laid out for him. 

About eleven o'clock you will see them 

coming up — the pair of them — ^to the old 

Secession Kirk which stands at the back of 

the hamlet, looking down on the cluster of 

houses. It is too early for service by half 

an hour, but what matter? The crack in 

the kirk close is worth twenty score of 

preachings, and this is the one day in the 

week when the folks from the east end of 
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the parish meet the folks from the west end 

of the parish. So while the groups are 

gathering, two by two, and eiuoying with a 

fine relish the weekly collogue, the minister 

watches them, with a smile, from the manse 

window as he puts on his gown, and knows 

that their worship of God will be none 

the less reverent for their interest in one 

another. 

I will not say that the Seceders were always 

modest men, or men that were easy to be 

put upon. But they had to build their 

preaching-places often in back vennels and 

side courts, because the local laird would 

give them no other site. So our kirk at 

Fairshiels stands modestly off the highway, 

with the manse at the back of it — literally 

a kirk in the comer of the manse garden. 

It is a plain, harled old building, with a 

high sloping roof, a chimney at either gable 

peak, and two brown porches with a big 

pointed window of dim glass between them. 

The low building at the north end is a 

session-house, and two bonny red rowan 

trees shake their scarlet bunches in front of 

the rough-cast walls, the one at the manse 

gate and the other at the north porch. 

Strangers who knew no better might call 
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our kirk plain-looking. But it is with kirks 
as with women— the plain ones are often the 
bonniest at heart And this old grey kirk, 
that has been battered with the storms of a 
hundred and twenty winters, seems to me to 
be a good likeness of the leal men who set 
up its stones. They were plain men of God, 
with little of the gilt of life about them. 
But they were well used to doing battle 
with the biting winds on the brae face as 
they went after the sheep in the lambing 
time, and though silent enough in speech, 
they were never loath to speak what was in 
them when truth or principle was like to 
suffer wrong. So in the long ago of 1733, 
when the Famous Four ''came out,'* they 
found in many a glen and on many a hill- 
side strong men of God who were willing 
to risk their all for the cause of conscience 
and the kirk they loved. Fifty years after 
that the stones were gathered to raise the 
walls of Fairshiels kirk. 
If you take your place among the country 
folk standing on the roadway this Sabbath 
morn in the sun, you will not see many long 
hats or black coats. We are a plain folk, 
and we dispense with the niceties so far as 

broadcloth and beaver are concerned. But 
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they come from far and they come from near. 
They come on foot and they come in traps. 
From the three counties of Berwick, Lothian, 
and Haddington, six miles this way and six 
miles that way; from Headshaw in Lauder- 
dale and Nettlingflat in Gala water; and 
from the farm places of four parishes our 
folk come to Fairshiels old kirk, where the 
sparrows build their nests in the porches. 
Before these porches the goodmen crack 
about the yowes and the brairds and the 
weather, while the goodwives go right in, 
full of anxiety lest the bairns should stir or 
cheep, and with a poke of Imperials to bribe 
them into pretty manners. As for the men, 
there is no reason why they should cross 
the porch step till the minister is in, or 
until they have criticised the grooming and 
the prancing of the laird's horses, and 
heard the last of the kirk-door confab. 
Then with decent reverence the men file 
in. 

I have said the Seceders were men not easy 
to be put upon. And when you cross the 
porch you will see a proof of that The 
gallery stair goes up from the miniature 
vestibule, and on a ledge at the bottom and 

at the side of the inner kirk door stands 
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the round collection-plate. Behind that 
austere-looking plate there is a very small 
window, with three panes of glass in it. 
This window is made to open with a hinge. 
And if you come to Fairshiels kirk and drop 
a collection in the plate, it may happen that 
you will see the face of a grave elder framed 
behind that three-paned window. I suppose 
all the folk in the world are honest folk now 
— ^at least it would be a heartening thing if 
we could believe that— but long ago the 
Seceders kept an eye on their collection- 
plates, for, inside the kirk and behind each 
of these little windows, there is a small 
square recess furnished with a chair, a desk, 
a Bible, and a brass bracket candlestick, 
where our seceding fathers sat with the 
unlit candle by day and the lighted candle 
burning solemnly by night, to watch that 
none of the pennies seceded on their own 
account. Then, when the singing was well 
begun and the folks were all gathered, the 
little window was opened and a horny hand 
reached through and lifted the freewill 
offering of the folk into the sanctuary. 
This will show all town-dwellers that though 
we be country folk in Fairshiels we are not 

simple. 
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Once inside the kirk of Fairshiels, you will 
feel like a man who has wandered far and 
long in strange lands, coming home again 
to the old folks and the old fireside. If 
there is a homelier place of prayer than 
this old kirk, I do not know it The plain 
pulpit, an ancient two-decker, is emblemised 
as the place of peace by a gold dove that 
stands above it and speaks of charity out 
of a pure heart. That golden dove is the 
wonder of the restless bairns when the 
preaching is dry and dreich, and I could 
wager they sometimes marvel how the 
bonny bird can keep from cawing and fly- 
ing away when the men stand up to 
sing. 

We are high ritualists, too, in Fairshiels 
kirk, for we bum candles yet. All through 
the place you will see quaint wooden candle- 
sticks fixed to the seats and round about 
the choir, each composed of a long standard 
with a crossbeam on the top and a brass 
socket at either end for the accommodation 
of a wax light. There is one holy sight, 
which is only to be seen from the pulpit of 
Fairshiels kirk, and it is seen at night, 
when the candles are lit in the old-world 

sanctuary. Yonder, away up behind the 
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gallery, on the white-washed wall, you can 

see the shadow of three crosses, as the 

lights from below cast the image of the 

wooden crossbeams in the gallery against 

the wall, and year in jrear out, as the 

minister stands up on the winter evenings 

in the candle-lit kirk to preach the Evangel, 

his eyes rest on this wondrous symbol of 

the three shadowy crosses, so that, in his 

pleadings for the Divine love, he has ever 

before him a vision of Calvary and the 

Saviour who was crucified between the 

malefactors. I suppose no one in Fairshiels 

has ever seen that triple shadow in the 

old kirk except the minister. But he 

has seen it And that dim-dusk picture of 

Calvary on the wall has for years been 

a means of grace to him in his evening 

worship. 

I am not saying that our kirk of Fairshiels is 

perfect. For when strange young preachers 

come for a day, they do not know that in 

the whitened stone passage leading from 

the door to the pulpit there is a sudden 

hollow in the flags, so that a stranger wiU, 

on occasion, go stumbling along to the pulpit 

a trifle quicker than he was minded to do, 

and with a certain loss of dignity. But to 
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me, with my long-sighted love of the ancient 
things, there is a beauty even in the hollow 
of that stone passage, for when I pass over 
the depression carefully on my way to the 
seat beneath the Dove of Peace, I think 
upon the feet of the saints who have worn 
it with their going to prayer— first as little 
bairns, then as young lads and lasses, and 
then as old grey folks, leaning on their 
sticks, until, like the wind, they passed 
away and were at rest in the kirkyard with 
their fathers and kinsfolk. So I like to 
dream of the hollow in the old stone floor, 
and would not have it evened for the 
world. It is, indeed, a defect that speaks 
of virtue. 

Sometimes, when great men come to see us 
from the town and tell of their full-voiced 
choirs and pealing organs, and try to stir 
the envy in us by speaking of the crowds 
upon crowds that come to hear the preach- 
ings, and the g^eat offerings of gold and 
silver that go jingling into the red velvet 
bags when they carry them up to the altar, 
we are expected to stand with staring eyes 
and open mouths, or to hang our heads in 
confusion. But I have been to the towns 

and to the great kirks too, and I know 
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their grand ways. And though we have to 
eat our gingerbread without any gilt on it 
in Fairshiels, we know that the cake is none 
the worse for that. We have our homely 
house of God and our simple psalms, with, 
it may be, a new hjrmn now and again, and 
the good Evangel is none the less Divine 
because its simple story is heard by simple 
folks in a simple way. I fear sometimes 
that the city dwellers, with their great 
kirks and organs, and their crowded preach- 
ings of men and women, who come round 
the comer to God's house in patent boots 
if it is dry, and stay at home if it rains, 
have lost the ancient art of going to prayer. 
At Fairshiels we have, at least, men and 
women who are not afraid to stretch their 
legs on the heather or the highway, mile 
upon mile, to come to the old kirk to pray. 
We do not hanker after the new fashion in 
this, and if the bairns walk as far to the 
preachings when they grow up as their 
fathers do now, Fairshiels may lead the 
fashion in kirk-going yet, when the next 
generation has the world in its hands. 
If you should happen to come to Fairshiels 
kirk some bonny summer Sabbath mom 

when one of the bairns is being baptized, 
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it will be worth your while to wait till the 
kirk has scaled, and ask leave to look at 
the brazen cover to the baptismal basin. 
It is one of those bits of old brasswork 
that is "a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever." The basin itself is of the fine brass 
that burnishes like gold, and over it is this 
quaint brass lid of open-work, carved and 
fretted with a quaint design. How old the 
thing is I know not, but it was brought 
Ibng ago from the Indies by one John 
Cooper, who ministered in holy things at 
Fairshiels kirk for thirty years and more. 
It was this Cooper, of the pawky wit, who 
said that at the last great judgment day, 
when the secrets of all hearts were revealed, 
there would be none from Fairshiels. Which 
would appear to mean that we are fine 
dashers. Whether or no, it is not for me 
in modesty to say. All I know is that there 
are times in my dreamings on the long" 
dark nights of winter, when folks every- 
where are breathing in their deep sleeps, I 
seem to see a winsome sight and to hear 
a sound that is sweeter than the sweetest 
to my heart. It is the vision of an old 
harled grey kirk with brown porches, where 

the sparrows build their nests and the red 
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rowan trees shake their scarlet bunches in 
the sunshine of a Sabbath mom— and the 
sound is the sound of an old Scotch psalm, 
rising and falling like the sough of winds 
when the folk stand up to sing. 

"Harkl Frae the far hiUtaps, 

And lai^h frae the lanesome grlen, 
A sweet psahn tune, like a late dew, draps 
Its wild notes doon the wind — 
Its wild notes doon the wind, 
Wi' a kent soun' ower my mind, 
For we san^^ 't on the muir a wheen huntit men, 
V/V oor lives in oor hand lang^ syne. 
But, naething on earth can disturb this san^f, 

Were it Clavers in a' his pride. 
For it's raised by the Lord's ain ransomed thrang 
Fores^athered abune Kirkbride. 
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I hear May Moril's tongue 

That I wist na to hear again, 
And there 'twas the black MacMichael sang. 
Clear in the dosin' strain- 
Clear in the dosin' strain, 
Frae his big heart bauld and true ; 
It stirs my soul as in days bygane 
When his guid braidsword he drew : 
I needs must be aff to the muirs ance mair 

For he '11 miss me by his side ; 
In the thrang o' the battle I aye was there 
And sae maun it be in Kirkbride." 

—Robert Wanlock Reid. 
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MY SUMMER SANCTUARY 

This is a day of summer dream, when the 
earth lies in a swoon of languorous beauty, 
and the green things everywhere are pant- 
ing for very rapture under the still blue 
sky, on which there is not even a fleck of 
cloud from one rim of earth to the other. 
Overnight the rain came down in generous 
plenitude, and the parched world licked it 
up with a greedy hiss of thirst. The living 
things felt a caller thrill run down them to 
the very lowest thread of their silken roots, 
which were buried in the deeps of a dusty 
mould, for they had been wondering what 
had come to the order of things that there 
was none of the distilled wine of heaven 
for them to drink. With the coming of 
the storm cloud, the earth gave over its 
gasping, and began to drink and soak and 

cool itself in the delicious waters of life. 
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For it is ever an axiom with men and 

things, that one man's sorrow is another 

man's joy— so when the heavens weep 

wildly on the long summer day, or through 

the still summer night, it is then that 

Nature rejoices, and puts on her fine green 

kirtle, and laughs and glisters for joy. 

And now, in the summer noon, she has laid 

herself down, like a bonny bride, with her 

arm under her head, and is off in a swoon 

of drowsiness, surfeited to the soul with 

the sweets of music and the scent of a 

million flowers. The sun blazes, and the 

heat is shimmering across the ha]rfields, 

but there is just enough of clear air stirring 

to remind one of the long cool drink that 

all things great and small enjoyed at the 

bend of night, when the children of the 

Wandering Man turn on their heather 

pillows with a trouble on their brows. 

I am in my garden at Fairshiels thinking 

that I see something of the beauty of this 

summer day. I know that if I could but 

tell of what I see and hear at this moment, 

the tale would be so full of wonder and 

magic, that the folks who read the words 

I set down would think that Fairshiels was 

the land of Goshen, and this shady spot 
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in the manse garden, behind the old world 

kirk, was none other than the garden of the 

Lord. It is all that to me, because I love 

it. And yet it would be counted but a poor 

garden by some — a modest patch of earth 

enclosed, with shaven turf and shade of 

little trees, and roses enough and to spare, 

full of sunshine and the drone of bees. 

That is all. But, then, the finest thing in 

the garden is the view outside of it— as the 

Irishman would say. When one stands on 

the highest point, and looks towards the 

region of the rising sun, I think, on a 

3ummer day like this, it is no ill task to 

find an image for the inward eye, of the 

Land that is very far off with its sea of 

glass and its crystal stream. 

Across the raspberry bushes— and what a 

crop hangs there!— your eye will rest on 

one of the peacefulest outline of hills to 

be found in this broad Scots land. Lammer 

Law is our own hill — a quiet contented 

looking hill, with every shade of brown 

and purple painted upon its heathery brow. 

It is wonderful how high the ploughman 

climbs to steal a furrow from the face of 

Lammer Law, and to-day the brown heather 

moors on his brow are rolling away east- 
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ward, down and down, until the lowest 
blue spur of hills is lost in the quiet heat 
haze, where the scent of sea-wrack must 
almost come up on the wings of dawn to 
drench the heather-bells. 
What garden was ever yet complete with- 
out its south wall of red brick, where the 
apples and pears and plums hang ripen- 
ing in the sun? And we have our south 
wall too, only the apples and pears and 
plums often sadly disappoint us after the 
flourish of trumpets they make ' in the 
spring. Over this red-brick south wall, with 
its bearded greenery, you will see six ash 
trees standing remote and still and solemn 
in the summer swelter. At the one end 
of these trees is Lammer Law, at the other 
end of them is the far-off line of the 
summer sea, and all behind them lies the 
eastern land of Lothian, with the bosky 
woods of Saltoun and Keith Marischal, in 
whose shady dells I could wager that the 
cushies are dovering in their noon-tide 
sleep. 

But it is that far-off line of summer sea 
that I would have you look upon. It lies 
behind the woods of Costerton from here, 

and is so faint in its haze of beauty that 
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a stranger in our garden might mistake it 
for a long blue level cloud. But when 
you gaze at it with an eye of love, which is 
ever long-sighted, you will see the calm 
water stretching from the shores beneath 
the Lomond Hills, on past Largo Law, and 
on still farther to the east, until the sparkle 
of the sea is shut off behind the little 
Garlton Hills of Haddington. There is a 
whole world of dream in the vision of that 
distant sea. It lies there, ever blue and 
still, with something of the mjrstery of 
heaven reflected on its face. Yonder, in 
the haze, the ships go by, with the sun 
shining on their white sails, which seem so 
small to us on the hill, and yet so huge to 
them who stand on deck and look across 
the waters to the lands of home they are 
leaving. The sea has always its mystery 
to the eye of love, and we stand in our 
sunny garden and wonder what wealth of 
treasure from distant lands the homeward- 
bound ships are canying, and what untried 
hopes go with the voyagers who pace the 
deck of yon white-winged vessel pointing 
down the Forth, outward bound for some 
spice-laden bourne of Ind or Isle. Across 

the water before us lies the Land Beyond — 
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the land that we see smiling and shining in 
the clear April weather, that frowns with a 
frown of thunder on its low brows when 
the winter blasts of sleet and hail and snow 
lash across the seas, but now is lying 
basking in the hazy dream-world, far far 
away. 

<' Kenn'st dtt das land?'* 

There is a sound of voices singling of 
spice-laden winds and orange flowers blow- 
ing in the groves of Arcady, and the heart 
flutters with a longing to be there, across 
the sea, in that land of dream and fancy, 
where the crystal waters sparkle in a 
light inefiable through the livelong day. 
That is what the vision of the summer sea, 
with the land beyond, means for us when 
we sit in the manse garden and gaze upon 
the horizon. 

And what have we to show in our garden 
itself to those who come to see? Nothing 
wonderful. And yet it is all wonderful. A 
garden is not only a plot of ground, with 
flowers and fruits and eating stuffs, to be 
delved twice a year, and kept clean. A 
garden is all that, but it is more. It is a 
world of wonders, a place for long and 

quiet thoughts, a realm of sights and 
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sounds beyond the ken of man. So our 
garden is a picture of the earth, with its 
changing seasons in miniature. It is a 

• 

place of living wonders, a museum of 
nature, and a study of seclusion. The 
sound of the world comes floating over the 
walls to-day as I write— the sound of our 
quiet little Fairshiels world— but it is big 
enough to them that dwell here among the 
sunbeams and the old ash trees. I can 
hear the sound of bairns laughing at their 
play, and crying bitterly when they fall. I 
can hear the sound of men and women toil- 
ing at their labour in the fields, where they 
are earning their bread hardly by the sweat 
of their brow— and what more will one hear 
in any world but the sound of folk, happy 
when they get on, and weeping softly when 
they fall, and making good din at their 
honest toil? 

At this moment a little sparrow, new to 
life, and with the wonder of birth still shin- 
ing in its eyes, has lighted on the table 
where I sit on the grass and write — so 
tame, so happy, and so full of song, 
because the cruelty of man has not yet 
made it timid or shy or distrustful. That 

little bird, with the light of fearlessness in 
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its eye, is enough to make any man think 
upon the sorrow of life, and be ashamed of 
the inhumanity of man, that by its wanton- 
ness has broken "nature's social union/' 
This is the true sanctuary of our garden — 
to sit through the hot afternoons beneath 
the shadow of the elder trees, or upon the 
sofb green turf, which is reached by a flight 
of six wooden steps. You may walk up 
and down the smooth garden paths, in the 
cool of a summer eve, and dream your 
gloaming dreams of land and sea. The 
thick square-cut old-fashioned box borders 
will keep you from stra]ring in your ecstasy 
of dream, and the perfume of roses will 
come floating to you like a memory of old 
da]rs and old faces on the sweet airs of 
evening — the breathings of earth as she 
sighs, relieved by the clean dewy kiss of 
the summer night. 
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WHEN THE BEES BEGIN TO 

SWARM 

If paradise be a garden, then the music 

of paradise will ever be to me the 

hum of bees. A garden without bees is 

like a flower that hath no perfume. But 

to-day the air is heavy with the scent of a 

thousand flowers, and I am listening lazily 

beneath the trees to the constant hum of 

the honey -makers — those sun-loving little 

creatures, who never seem to feel too hot. 

Therein lies the quarrel between bee-keeper 

and bees. For it is ordained that the bees 

will undertake the most momentous task of 

their lives — the work of emigration, no less 

—on the hottest and sultriest day. They 

are busiest when the bee-keeper is laziest. 

So I am reclining in the shade and waiting 

anxiously until I hear that low hum rising 

suddenly into a loud, trumpet-like blast. 
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It is almost certain ta be heard to-day, yet 
to venture out into the open on this day of 
merciless sun is to be frizzled and baked 
and melted into a limp mass of outraged 
human nature. Ah ! there it is— the long, 
loud trumpet-call of a whole colony rising 
up like a black cloud into the shimmering 
air. Get up, then, and leave the cool shade, 
for there is plenty of work before us. 
To be a bee-keeper is to be full of 
anxious thoughts when the mind of other 
men is calm and quiet. There is nothing 
for it but to swathe the head and neck in 
a gauzy veil which stifles the poor apiarian 
as he approaches the little row of hives in 
the comer. But there is a certain exhilara- 
tion in marching right into the middle of a 
cloud of tens of thousands of bees. One 
would think that the bee colony had risen 
in revolt. And so it has. For up till now 
the whole hive has worshipped their queen 
in loyalty. But it is the case of the second 
marriage and the step-bairns over again. 
A new and a younger generation of bees 
has arisen, and with them a new upstart 
of a queen. Never yet has it been known 
that any house or hive has stood where 

two women have disputed for the first 
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place within its walls. So now, for both 
the old and the young queen to remain 
means quarrels and scratchings, and at 
last death to one of them. It is a moment 
of supreme importance in the life of the 
hive, where all depends on eighty or ninctty 
thousand bees living in peace. But the 
old queen has made up her mind. You can 
even hear her shrill voice as she makes 
h^r decision known, if you put your ear 
close enough to the hive. The young bees 
are filled with hurry and importance. They 
gorge themselves with honey. They await 
their mature mistress's command. And 
that exact moment when, without confusion 
and with perfect deliberation, the bees 
know they must leave — is one of the most 
mysterious miracles in the history of 1:he 
bee. With a regal courage the queen gives 
the signal, and the great exodus of sixty 
or seventy thousand of the entire colony of 
bees in the hive begins. The queen quits 
the hive on an apparent search for freedom. 
But, in reality, it is to win a more terrible 
bondage, which, though most honourable, 
will only cease with the term of her natural 

life. 

Then indeed there is music. The vast 
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cloud of bees follow their queen into the 
hot sultry air, and for the time being the 
very sun is darkened. The vigorous hum 
of the a&ial army is like the prolonged 
drone of a bagpipe. The bee-keeper, with 
his shirt-sleeves turned up and his arms 
bared, stands swathed in his bee-veil, 
watching anxiously. He is wondering in 
what direction the queen will take her final 
flight Then, after the great, black cloud 
of bees has hovered in the air for a 
moment, the line of new flight is most 
mysteriously fixed upon, and the bees 
make for some point immediately, in perfect 
order, all keeping their proper places, and 
none straying. It is one of the miracles of 
nature— this unerring intelligence of swarm- 
ing bees. 

But seldom do bees oblige their keeper by 
settling within his own garden. This time 
they make for the neighbouring garden, 
and settle on the branch of a gooseberry 
bush. Then comes the sweltering task! 
There is the vision of the minister in his 
shirt sleeves and bee-veil, perspiring in- 
describably, as he seizes an empty straw- 
skep, a board, and a large white sheet. 

On an occasion he will not scruple to pick 
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up the best tablecloth. Then he pilots 
his way, thus laden, among his own rasp- 
berry bushes, pops his appliances over the 
low wall, and leaping after them, calmly 
makes his way through his neighbour's 
black currants. For there is no law of 
trespass among apiarians. Where the 
swarm goes the bee-keeper must follow. 
And woe betide if your bees choose to 
swarm and alight in your enemy's garden. 
But now to work. How hot it is! This is 
one of the occasions in life when a man, 
though melting with heat, must keep cool. 
So, after allowing the swarm to settle, the 
bees gradually surround the queen in their 
tens of thousands, until the whole company 
form one solid pear-like mass. When this 
mass has been formed, and there are com- 
paratively few bees buzzing about, the 
bee-keeper takes out a pair of garden 
secateurs, and holding the branch on which 
the bees are hanging, he calmly cuts it off 
above the swarm. So he has the whole 
pear-shaped bunch of bees hanging to a 
branch which he holds securely in his 
hands. Now, the great point is to capture 
the queen. Once get her into that up- 
turned straw-skep lying on the ground, 
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and every bee will follow her— let the queen 
away, and though eveiy other bee should 
be captured, in a very short time there will 
not be one left in the skqiu Therefore, 
taking the branch up by either end, with the 
mass of bees hanging between, the operator 
shakes it violently above the upturned straw- 
skep, and the bees— with the queen in the 
middle of them— fall in thousands into the 
receptacle. Clouds of bees rise round the 
bee-keeper's head, others crawl over his 
hands and bare anns, and back and for- 
wards over his veiled face— but he pays no 
attention to that, and works away quietly 
and without the slightest concern until, 
having got most of the bees either shaken 
or brushed in, he places the skep on its 
board and raises it at one side by means of 
two stones, separating the base of the 
straw wall from the wooden floor, and 
through this narrow opening the stragg- 
ling bees gradually find their way in. 
Then taking the white sheet, he places 
it over bush bees skep and all, and 
leaves the scene of conflict for half an 
hour. 
Many people wonder why bees do not 

sting an operator while he is working 
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among them at the critical period of 
swarm-catching. There are various reasons 
why this is so. The great one is, that the 
bees before flight glut themselves with 
honey and are in a most good-humoured 
state, just as a man is invariably good- 
tempered after dining well. Another reason 
is, that the bee-keeper, from custom, does 
not fidget and jump about and keep whisk- 
ing the bees from his hands when they 
alight there. Bees are like human beings 
— as a general rule, they will not meddle 
with you if you do not meddle with them. 
So the process of capturing a swarm, 
which to a novice would mean certain 
disfigurement, to a practical man means 
the greatest of pleasurable excitements 
without any real risk whatsoever. 
After a time, when the bees have all 
settled, they can be carried in the skep 
back to their own place in their own garden ; 
and in the evening, when all is quiet and 
still, they can be transferred by a similar 
process of driving into the wooden or bar- 
framed hive. There, among the freshly- 
prepared sheets of wax foundation, they 
will settle down to found a new colony, and 

in due course repeat the process of breed- 
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ing a new queen and a new generation 

of bees, which will one day imitate the 

example of their forbears and take wing 

also. 

All this process of catching the swarm 

takes place on the hottest of hot days, and 

he who would secure the bees must be 

prepared to be boiled and par-boiled in the 

fierceness of the sun while working beneath 

a stifling gauze veil. When the bees 

swarm, everjrthing must wait The most 

serious man, if he has skeps, must rise and 

run. This is one of the disadvantages 

which bees have for a minister— they 

generally swarm on Sunday; and if the 

minister is not at hand, it means that 

the sermon is spoiled that day. For no 

man, however willing, can preach on one 

subject while his mind is running on 

another. Yet in Fairshiels the minister 

takes the risk, and he has such control 

over the morals of his bees, that never 

once have they been known to swarm on 

a Sunday. 

They are happy days, these days when 

the bees begin to swarm — and like all 

happy dajrs, they are busy days. And in 

the long still midsummer nights there is a 
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sound of buzzings innumerable in the 
dreamland of our sleep, for on one pillow 
at least within the manse there is the 
sweetest scent in the world— the scent of 
honey mixed with flowers. 
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VII 

MY GARDEN IMP 

The gean tree— first of all the trees to 

show a flower in the garden of Fairshiels 

— is now a mass of blossom. It stands 

against the sapphire sky, and every branch 

is sprayed with fragrant summer snow. 

When the gean tree blossoms, then come 

wonderful days — dasrs of balmy winds and 

heartsome sunshine, when the lush grass in 

the meadow singes a song to itself as it 

nods and rustles, and far away one can 

hear the soft, elusive notes of the cuckoo 

coming down through the pine woods from 

the moor. 

Sitting here on such a day, with the 

warmth of a blessed summer sun stealing 

into the very soul and mesmerising the 

best-intentioned man into a sweet content 

of lazy dream, surely every cause of trouble 

must be far removed, and as remote as 

yonder gleaming strip of sea ! Birds, bees, 
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sunshine, and flowers— that is our Eden. 
Yet even Eden had its sorrow, and the 
Fairshiels garden has its Imp. 
Sudden as a bolt firom the blue the peace- 
fulness of our pleasaunce is broken by the 
barking of dogs at the gate. Here is an 
invasion indeed. The dreamer awakes, 
jumps to his feet, and leaving the shelter 
of the hollies and hawthorns, looks through 
the gate. There he stands— a man— 
a Bohemian— a tramp — travel-stained and 
warm, but bearing the unmistakable signs 
of a recent plunge in the caller water of 
some wayside stream. He is an aristocratic 
tramp, if you can only keep your eyes away 
from his clothes and his boots and his 
bundle, and confine jour gaze to his dean- 
washed face. 

"A little water, if you please, sir— hot 
water, to make my tea." 
And he hands a little tin, containing some 
dry tea, through the gate. This is at least 
an honest, independent tramp. But the 
dogs are barking as loudly as ever. 
Another look at the clean face— and the 
matter is fixed irrevocably. 
''Ah! come in. You'll be safer in here. 

There's a seat behind these trees." 
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So Vagrancy walks in with trembling joy 
and takes his seat in the arbour, with a 
little lawn and flower-beds with roses and 
violas Ipng before him in the sunshine. 
When the dogs have fallen asleep again, a 
real tray with a teapot and cup and plate 
and sandwiches is placed before him; and 
by the bewildered stupidness which this 
child of the Wandering Man displays in 
handling these things, it is evident that he 
has somewhat forgotten how to manipulate 
the common conveniences of life. 
Then the talk begins. Kingston-on- 
Thames, the Midlands, Cumberland, New- 
castle, Berwick, and the Lammermoors— a 
month on the road in shine and rain. 
What companion more interesting than an 
intelligent respectable tramp 1 We are just 
getting into the real interest of the story 
when— the Imp appears I 
Round the corner of the house she comes 
— slowly, inevitably, silently— like a dispen- 
sation of fate which none can resist, and 
her blue eyes are fixed on the tramp. She 
is the incarnation of wonderment, two years 
old, dressed in white, her golden hair parted 
in the middle and tied to the side with a 

blue ribbon above each temple. Across the 
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gravel she progresses in a bee-line, then 

over a verge of turf, stamping deliberately 

through a flower-bed, and on to the lawn, 

her mystic eyes fixed all the while on the 

shamefaced vagabond with a terrific intensity 

of gaze. On the lawn she slows up, creeps 

round this way and that, both cautiously 

and suspiciously, drawing little by little 

nearer to the bower where the strange 

breakfaster is sitting. Silence has fallen on 

us alL The cuckoo note is heard a mile 

away. The bees drone in the hot air. The 

wretched fellow looks like a man awaiting 

conviction. Then a tiny arm is raised and 

a tiny finger points, and the silence is split 

in two by one comprehensive word— 

"Man!" 

If brevity be the soul of wit, here is wit 

indeed. The minister himself might take a 

lesson and come to the point on Sundays 

with the same directness. 

The accused breathes again. Doubtless 

he has received many a sentence more 

withering, but none more merciful in its 

apparent vagueness. Yet the wondering 

blue eye, so clear, so innocent, and so 

steadfast, lays the vagrant under a spell of 

fidget He can stand all the hardships of 
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the wayfaring man, but he manifestly 

cannot stand the long steady silent gaze 

of a child's blue eye. The minister sees it 

and says nothing, as the human tragedy is 

being enacted in the quiet garden. The 

tramp is transformed— he gulps his tea, 

puts the remainder of the bread in his 

pocket, lifts his tattered hat, and with a 

guilty glance at the child he is gone. Here, 

indeed, is a drama of life in little. Who 

shall say what memories, long dormant, 

were revived in the man's heart by the 

sight of the blue-eyed child! The fellow, 

very evidently, was not always a tramp. 

What was it, then, in the blue eye that put 

the wandering man to flight? A memory, 

the thought of a lost love, a lost home, 

and a lost child who had blue eyes and fair 

hairl Poor, love-lorn soul, he is gone on 

his travels again, but certain it is that the 

God of Prodigals led him into this garden, 

not to breakfast on tea and sandwiches, 

but to have his own soul laid bare to 

himself by the convicting glance of a pair 

of baby eyes. And having watched the 

wanderer disappear in the village, we 

wonder if somewhere, far away in the 

south country, there will be a recondle- 
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ment of love and a returning to waiting 
hearts before the summer is ended. If so, 
a little child will have led him. 
It is on these human mysteries that the 
reflective gardener is pondering when, find- 
ing himself alone, he looks round to see 
where the Imp has gone. There is a 
shout, a rush across the grass, and a 
grab at a bunch of muslin. But it is too 
late ! The largest and finest tulip is nipped 
ofi* by the head, and held out in triumphant 
innocence. 
"Pretty flower!" 

Then follows solemn speech — long and 
low, and, to the speaker's mind, most 
pointed. 

"Sony, dadda— kiss dadda." 
Then an uplifted face, followed, it is to be 
feared, by an uplifted armful of muslin and 
a final embrace, and the solemn league 
and covenant is sealed. 
So the lawn-mower sings its song again, 
and the daisies fly. 

After a time there is a touch on the arm — 
an indescribably gentle touch. The Imp 
has evidently something to say. 
"Well, what is it now?" • 

The tone sounds very severe. 
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"Sorry, dadda— kiss, dadda— sorry." 
"Yes, that's all right, you promised not 
to do it again/' 

"Kiss, please dear dadda— kiss the Rogie 
again." 

The kiss is given and received. 
Then the tiny mud-stained finger points 
again. The gardener looks round. And 
there, on the gjass, lie the heads of the 
remaining tulips, picked most carefully off 
about five-eighths of an inch from the top ! 
Oh, fragrant blooms I— long cherished and 
long expected— a season's fruition frus- 
trated in a moment I And the cause of all 
the ruin stands there, smiling and un- 
concerned, and absolutely innocent. So 
young, and yet so unregenerate I Only 
two, but with the power of breaking a 
gardener's heart. 

What is to be done? A face of alarm has 
been watching the scene from an upper 
window, and immediately afterwards there 
is a rustle of skirts in the garden. And 
what is it that the mother sees? A man 
in his shirt sleeves with a bundle of 
crumpled muslin in his arms, hands earth- 
stained and dusty, leaving unholy marks 

upon the snowy stuff, and a face laid 
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against the tiny cheek, which is soft as 

▼elvet and ruddy brown. And as he sets 

her down again on the grass, after a final 

kiss, I am not so sure, gardener though 

he be, that he is not rather proud of that 

row of ruined tulip heads lying on the 

grass. At least, he is proud of that which 

made the ruin of them possible. 

Again silence reigns in the front garden, 

for the Imp has been carried to the back, 

and left to wander the miniature rose 

walks, where there are no tulips. The 

minister clips his veiges and tries to 

resolve the true balance of kisses and 

rebukes in legislating parentally for a 

transgressor of two. But, at least, there 

is some consolation, however grim, in 

remembering that there are no more tulips 

to pull, and that the roses are not yet 

out 

To those who know anything about 

children, a prolonged silence is always 

significant. The back garden is like a 

cloister. There has been no sound in it 

for ten minutes. So the verge clippers are 

quietly dropped on the lawn, and the 

postern gate is pushed open just enough 

to allow a man's head to look through. 
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Where can she be? Ah, yonder she is— 
and a little golden head appears in the 
farthest comer. She is looking at some- 
thing. 

"My grief! the bees!" 
Another rush round the walks and another 
clutch at the muslin bunch. She is stand- 
ing calmly in front of the hives, with a 
buzz of bees about her, and in her tiny hand 
there lies a dead bee ! 
" Bee away ba-ba, dadda." 
So dragging her out of danger, is it a 
wonder if the gardener takes her back 
again to the front garden beside him, to 
make sure that she is out of mischief? 
At this rate the front grass will never be 
finished. Again the verge clippers are at 
work. The bunch of muslin hovers around 
like a butterfly in the sun. She seriously 
watches every movement of the minister. 
Who says small children do not think? 
Who denies that they are helpfdl and 
considerate? So the father leaves the child 
to her meditations with confidence, detect- 
ing in her thoughtful face the signs of 
future genius. 
And this is the result. 

" Help, dadda; Marg'et help dadda." 
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"All rig^ht— I have no objections. Only, 

don't walk over the beds." 

"No; ohno." 

How innocent the voice sounds ! 

Meantime, the muslin bunch is helping for 

all she is worth, and in another instant a 

great sharp pronged rake is swung round 

by a distressed child in the attempt to 

smooth out her own naughty footprints from 

the flower-bed. 

"Ah!" 

But it is too late again. The ^dce has 

descended on a fine newly-planted viola, 

and felled it, broken, to the ground. 

"Helping dadda— Marg*et helping dadda." 

"Yes— no doubt. But see, this plant is 

broken I" 

Another prolonged stare. 

"Sorry. Kiss again dadda— dear dadda." 

Oh, the endless sorrow, and the everlasting 

kisses! What will come of it all? No 

choice blooms this season, and no exhibition 

boxes at the flower-show. Who can ever 

get behind the innocence of a child of 

two? The clippers are laid aside, and the 

refuge of the seat beneath the holly bushes 

is sought The garden implements lie in 

confusion upon the lawn. And the next 
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time the face looks down from the upper 
window, it is to see the minister sitting 
motionless as a rock in the shadow of the 
hawthorn tree with a child asleep in his 
arms — crushing the muslin remorselessly 
with his muddied hands, as a man will do, 
one little hand grasping his collar, another 
laid flat on his breast, and a pair of tired 
feet shod in brown shoes, all kicked at the 
toes, dangling over his knee. 
Meantime, the garden has to wait. For, 
strange to say, the gardener on the bench 
behind the hollies pays no attention to 
appeals made to him in dumb show from 
the upper window. She sleeps. If she 
would only sleep for an hour, the verges 
would be all done I But, no. The eyelids 
quiver as a dog barks outside the gate. 
Oh, wretched dog! thou hast earned a 
stone by that bark. The blue eyes open. 
The situation is taken in at once. Children 
have a habit of repudiating the very idea 
of sleep. So she sits up. 
"Want a wee walkie, dadda— please, dadda, 
a wee walkie on the main road." 
What a large part the main road plays in 
our life at Fairshiels! 
"All right" 
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And I am led forth by the hand. 

'Xome on, Biddy— come on, Biddy!" she 

cries. 

Biddy is the cat, and Blue Eyes has 

caug^ht sight of the lazy creature sunning 

herself on the walk. There is of necessity 

a moment's delay, which annoys her, for 

one can scarcely walk on the main 

road without one's coat — even in Fair- 

shiels. 

'Xome on, dadda— come on, Biddy." 

So, having been placed on a level with 

the cat, the minister walks forth, holding 

the chubby hand, and Biddy follows meekly 

after. 

This is how the gardening is done at 

Fairshiels. There are more weeds than 

there used to be, and there are fewer 

flowers. But blessed be the garden where 

the gardener has not got it all his own 

way— and there is little chance of that in 

any Eden so long as there is an Eve. 

Yet all is forgiven when at sunset he 

creeps quietly on tiptoe into an upper 

room and bends over a little bed where 

the garden Imp lies asleep. One arm is 

flung above her head, another is laid on 

the top of the coverlet. The blue ribbons 
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are still at the temples, and an even sound 
of breathing fills the room. Slip out now, 
and finish your miserable verges, O man 
of spade and trowel, for the summer eve 
is short-lived, and the dawn will soon stir 
these heavy eyelid's again, and the moment 
the blue eyes beneath them rest upon the 
things that are seen, the thrice-blessed 
Imp will be on the rampage again. 
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VIII 

A COUNTRY FLOWER SHOW 

With the end of the summer Flora holds 
her annual festival in our countryside, and 
every man woman and child with any 
love for flowers looks forward to the flower 
show. To my thinking, there is nothing 
to equal the interest of a country show. 
In the city you have a more gorgeous 
display, but there the exhibiting of the 
flowera is more or less a matter of pro- 
fession and money. But with us, to show 
our favourites means a love of Flora for 
her own sake, and not for anything we 
may gain by her. And is not that what 
Flora or any other self-respecting maiden 
prizes ? 

Our show is held every year in the school- 
house at Pathhead. Pathhead is our rural 

metropolis, where there are shops, a real 
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street, and one back lane. You may be 

driving out from town between the walls of 

the Earl's policies at Oxenfoord, admiring 

the greenery on every hand, when suddenly 

your horse whirls you over a great high 

viaduct which stretches across a vale of 

surpassing beauty. Far below you can see 

one or two houses, a kirk, a green haugh 

with fine old trees, and a quiet stream 

threading its way through the ancient 

pastures. That is the Tyne Water, and 

long ago the coaches rattled down the far 

side of the valley, crossed the Ford of 

Tjme, and galloped up this side to the 

sound of the horn and the crack of the 

whip, quite regardless of the feelings of 

our great-grandfathers who were bound for 

London town. I have even heard tell of 

Prince Charlie's highlanders stealing honey 

out of the hives in the garden behind 

yonder old house in the valley; but you 

may be sure, if they did, it was only to 

mix it with something else in their thirst 

for AthoU brose. In 1832 this new road, 

with this great bridge, was thrown across 

the valley to save both man and beast 

from these two steep hills; and since men 

must ever be on the main road to things 
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if they are to enjoy life, the drouthy 

coachman looked down from the bridge 

to the clachan of Ford as he passed 

and cried, "Come up here wi' your 

biggin', landlord, for a body canna be 

fashed gangin' doon to Tjrne to slocken 

the thirst o' man and beast." So the 

landlord came up. The biggings came 

up. Men, women, and bairns came up. 

The whole clachan spieled the brae, 

and from that to this Ford became 

Pathhead. 

As I was saying, Pathhead is our 

countryside's metropolis. The houses climb 

on the back of one another up each side 

of a steep broad roadway that is lined 

with little trees, which, if Dame Nature 

wills it, and the mischievous country lads 

forbid it not, may some day be great. 

You will feel the heat of the sun's rays 

most mightily if you have to walk up the 

brae from one end of the place to another 

on a summer noon, when the red tiles 

glow warmly against the cloudless blue sky, 

and the sparrows twitter in the branches 

of the little trees. The chances are that 

you will see no one in the long steep wide 

street — or at least you will only see a bairn 
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or two, and an old man skliffing: along 
in the sun from one door to another. 
Yet the wonderful thing about Path- 
head is, that if you stopped to tell some 
tale to a gangrel loon at the foot of 
the village, the folks living at the top 
of the street would be able to tell you 
your own tale — with variations — by the 
time you had reached the head of the 
brae. This is one of the mysteries of 
village life, and who knows but the 
mystery may be explained by the fact 
that there never yet was a village with- 
out back doors, back gardens, and a back 
lane! 

This, then, is Pathhead. Here the folks 
from Fairshiels come down from the hills 
on a Saturday, and get lost among the side 
allesrs and back doors of the long street. 
You can provision a castle, buy a watch, or 
get your teeth drawn in Pathhead, which 
shows that to dwell there is to be a citizen 
of no mean city. 

Little wonder, then, that Flora holds her 
annual festival of flowers at Pathhead. The 
school stands at the top of the village, on 
the main road, with a large triangular play- 
ground opposite, where the bairns sport 
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themselves to their heart's content. Such, 
at least, was the old school in the old 
da}rs. 

The night before the show is a great night 
with us. All day, up and down the country- 
side, we are walking round our gardens 
and ogling our flowers with anxious eyes. 
Each flower means a hope. This one, we 
are sure, cannot be beat, that one will 
pass, and this other has disappointed us. 
There was a man, once upon a time, in 
our neighbourhood who had a circular 
garden, and on the day before the show 
he was busy with his blooms. After 
dinner his goodwife noticed that he stag- 
gered across the doorstep like a drunken 
man. 

"What ails ye, man ?" said she. 
"I canna richtly say^but ma heid's a' gane 
tapsalteerie." 

"Weel wecl — if ye will keep walk 
walk walkin' round that gairden o' 
yours, for ony sake tak' a turn whiles 
the ither wey, and no' come staucherin' 
in here as dizzy as a peerie, and you a 
Templar." 
" Dod, but I never thocht o' that, my 



wumman." 
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Which shows the advantage of square 
gardens the day before a show. 
By the evening, however, most of the 
blooms are cut, and the little green boxes, 
with their six holes fitted with water- 
holders, are all set out in array. We 
make our own exhibition boxes in Fair- 
shiels, and for water-holders we range 
the moor for empty brass cartridges, which 
we clean and fix into each hole. These 
we fin with rain-water, then in go the 
flowers, one apiece, and the thing is 
done. 

The minister's roses have their annual out- 
ing now, and into the various spick and 
span boxes go the precious blooms. What 
an aristocratic company they are! A 
Duchess here, a Frenchman or a General 
there, with a Duke and some other common 
men, and so on. The bookroom is fragrant 
with the sweetest scent on earth, and the 
lamplight falls on the yellow crimson pink 
and white blooms with a softening benedic- 
tion. Now the names are tacked to the 
boxes on little cards, and everything is 
ready. Fate trembles on a split hair, and 
the anxious rosarian goes to bed and tries 

to sleep. After several vain attempts he 
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gets irritated at himself for imagining in 
the dark the exact difference between 
General Jacqueminot and Mrs W. J. Grant. 
Of course the General is red and stout, as 
a general ought to be, and the lady is slim 
and pink. So the sleepless gardener calls 
himself names, and, turning round upon his 
pillow for the fiftieth time, he falls at last 
into a dovering sleep. What a sleep! He 
dreams that one of his roses— Pan/ ATeron, 
big at any time— has grown so huge that 
the committee have to remove the show- 
room door to let it in; that another bloom 
has changed colour, from deep crimson to 
bright blue; that his Pink Gtoires are all 
green, and his Ulricb Brunner is withering 
for want of a little water; and, oh horrors! 
his favourite Reynolds Hole has tumbled to 
pieces with a bang ! Fancy a rose tumbling 
to pieces with a bang! But roses do 
strange things in dreams, and the bang 
wakens the poor rosarian out of his night- 
mare, only to find that it is still dark, and 
the wag-at-the-wa' on the stair is striking 
two o'clock. So the summer night passes, 
and, after wasting its precious hours in 
striking matches and looking at his watch, 

the haggard rose-gjower rises, to find that 
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he has actually slept in! I sometimes 
wonder what life would be if I gjew 
pentstemons and gladioli * and spikes for 
a show. If roses give one such night- 
maresy what must be the fate of the 
schoolmaster over the way, who requires 
two large hay-carts to take his stuff to 
the show? 

But the sun is shining, and we are off at 
last, with the boxes securely packed in the 
trap. How delightful is the drive along 
the three miles of highroad in the fresh 
morning air. Crichtondean, the Hope, 
Whippielaw — and here we are at the 
school-house at last. 

It is a heartsome scene. Yonder is an 
aunt sally show being put up on the road- 
side, with hobby-horses for the bairns. 
How brisk will be the dancing of the 
country lasses and lads when the band 
arrives 1 Half a dozen farm traps and carts 
are standing about, half full of flowers, 
some being carried in to the committee at 
the door, some being arranged for the last 
time by their owners, who are down on 
their knees on the ground working away 
with water -jugs and scissors. Leeks 

onions kebbocks flowers pot plants and 
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bouquets — on they come through the 
morning sunshine, and everywhere round 
about us the yellow stooks are stand- 
ing in the stubble-fields, and the red tiles 
are glowing on the village roofs. At 
last, with a final touch, the precious 
boxes are handed in one by one, the 
carts are emptied, the traps .drive away, 
and until two o'clock every exhibitor can 
go home and kill time as best he 
may. 

In the morning those who take their 
flowers to the show are not over careful 
about their personal appearance. Want 
of sleep has made them melancholy, 
and want of time has left some dust 
on their coats. Each exhibitor has his 
oldest suit of clothes on as he kneels 
there in the playground, nervously arrang- 
ing his flowers. But what a change 
comes over him as he wends his way 
in the afternoon, with his wife or his 
sweetheart, to the school - house 1 His 
face is shining with a freshness that 
suggests a liberal supply of soap and 
water, his best coat is brushed, the 
band is playing, the merry-go-rounds are 

whirling, the people are thronging in, and 
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here there and everywhere friends are 

greeting friends. 

At the door a committee man drops a dark 

hint about prizes, but the exhibitor only 

smiles and passes in with a beating heart 

and an unbelieving mind. The rooms are 

full, the plants are gorgeous, and if only 

he can make sure of one first prize he 

feels that life may yet become tolerable. 

He inwardly resolves to emigrate if there 

is no ticket on his boxes. So gradually he 

passes round the first room and into the 

second, calmly ignoring most beautiful 

exhibits in the egotism of his own desire. 

Yonder are the rose stands, but the crowd 

is slow to move. If that old woman was 

not so stout, and that great lumbering 

man would not stand so long looking at 

the violas. What are violas? Here the 

rosarian tramps on a young lad3r's toes 

and has to beg pardon most humbly. But 

now the people are moving. Yes, there 

are the roses. Hal What is this? The 

coveted ticket lying on each of the three 

boxes. Two firsts and a second. There 

is a sigh. Emigration is out of the 

question now. Something may be made 

of life after all. The minister turns to a 
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friend and gasps in a tragic voice—" By 
the shade of Habbie Simpson, I die 
happy ! " 

Then, take a look round the rooms. Here 
are cabbages as big as drums, fuchsias 
dropping a wealth of blooms, dropt scones 
and curly oatcakes, every conceivable 
flower fruit and vegetable. Some of 
these beautiful plants are grown in green- 
houses six feet square— yet they might put 
many a professional gardener to shame. 
And the spikes— see them standing in 
their bottles jugs and cream-pots 1 It 
makes a man of temperate habits tremble 
to think how many black bottles must 
have been emptied of set purpose for the 
exhibition of these pentstemons and 
gadioli. Life is full of mystery, and so are 
flower shows. For the simple rosarian, as 
he perambulates the rooms in his black 
coat, notices that no plant or flower 
inserted in a lemonade bottle is successful 
in gaining a prize, while those inserted in 
sable bottles of every description, from 
Glenlivet to Prestonpans, carry ofl* prizes 
beyond the reckoning of one who is no 
mathematician. This matter naturally 

troubled the minister from Fairshiels, 
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whose taste is confined to Melrose's Best. 
So, on leaving the flower show, he button- 
holed a committee man of reverend aspect 
and asked him to explain the m}rstery. 
*'Sir/' said the committee man in reply, 
" I regret to say that not one of the judges 
is a total abstainer!" 
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THE OLD PSALM TUNES 

In Fairshiels kirk we delight to sing the 

old psalm tunes in the old way. Strangers 

who adventure up into our quiet hills for 

refreshment in summer time tell us that 

our singing is poor and out of date. I am 

far from densring it We have no help of 

instrument or organ, and we must seem a 

vastly primitive body of men and women as 

we sit in our best clothes worshipping 

within the old tabernacle which has worn 

the same face these hundred and twenty 

years. But I will maintain, that when in 

the winter time or the late autumn we are 

left to ourselves, we can hear most plainly 

a sough of the auld lang syne in this same 

kirk of Fairshiels as we lilt our psalms— 

and you will not hear that sough in the 

great city kirks where the organ blows 

blasts of new-fangled music into the ears 
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of decent folk, whether they wish it or 

no. 

We have our favourites in the kirk of 

Fairshiels. If I were to prescribe for a 

jaded weary city man, I would ask him to 

take his seat in our kirk on a quiet 

October day when the autumn sun is 

gilding the leaves as they fall from the 

rowan trees. He would hear the sound of 

the robins warbling plaintively through the 

open kirk doors, and with the opening 

psalm he would begin to feel the rest of 

home stealing into his soul. The psalm 

would be the Fortieth, and the tune would 

be " Ballerma." " Ballerma " would lull any 

weary heart to rest. But you must not 

hurry with it. Sing it slowly and evenly. 

And do not forget the quaint lilt in the last 

line. Were I far away across the 

world and heard " Ballerma *' sung, I 

would need but to close my eyes and I 

would feel at home. The old folks like 

'^ Ballerma," and you can see them 

swaying to the tune as a mother sways 

her bairn to and fro at the darkening. 

We do not need our music-books when 

we sing this tune, for every note of 

it comes from the heart. 
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And then, next to ^'Ballerma," I would 
place "Dundee." "Dundee" g^ves me the 
picture of a soul in sore trouble. Robert 
Burns knew what this tune meant when 
he spoke of its "wild warbling strains." If 
you cannot hear it sung, play it on the 
organ and you will know what I mean. 
Play it first with all your stops out and 
run every note into the other— not sharp 
and short -dipt, as is the fashion in our 
modem music of the psalms; then when 
you hear the plaintive minor air rising 
and falling in a wild rush of sound, you 
will understand how passionate and heart- 
rending and despairing can be thejrebellion 
of the prodigal soul. Play it next softly 
and slowly, with your Vox Humana stop 
out, and make the same air rise and fall 
with a wealth of tremulous melody, and 
then you will know how a man feels when 
the first rush of passion has overswept his 
soul and left him utterly penitent before 
God. 

But if you would change the scene, turn 
over the yellow pages of your ancient 
oblong music-book until you come to the 
tune "Drumclog." Here is the tune of 

tunes which has in it above all others 
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the battle-cry of the Covenant Finn re- 
lentless slow-stepping and wild, it brings 
the vision of a whole army of rugged men 
before you. You can see them marching 
after the blue banner of conscience and 
crossing the wine-red moor, with set faces 
and the light of eternity in their eyes — 
great strapping hillmen with their plaids 
fljring on the wind, old men and young, 
singing with a stem note in their voices 
the words of this psalm :— 

" Had not the Lord been on our side 

May Israel now say ; 
Had not the Lord been on our side 

When men rose us to slay; 
They had us swallowed quick, when as 

Their wrath 'gainst us did flame ; 
Waters had covered us, our soul 

Had sunk beneath the stream." 

"Drumclog" has the high wild exultant 

cry of battle in it It makes you hear 

the clash and whang and din of the fight 

of men who are willing to die — and yet 

not willing. You see Burley and Clavers 

and all the armies of our forbears who 

wrote their creeds in blood. Going into 

action or returning victorious or driven 

back, the men of the moor sang it lustily 

from the heart, never wavering, never 
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doubting, alwajrs strong in the Lord of 
hosts. 

Then come "Martyrdom," "St Mary's," and 
"Elg^n." These are our Three Ladies of 
Sorrow, each sable draped, with chastened 
face, and full of the pathos of having 
passed through trouble and come out of 
it. There are doubtless those who scoff 
at the so-called melancholy of our old 
minor psalm tunes, and prefer the livelier 
rant of revival melodies with a chorus — 
but one might as well scoff at life because 
it is full of heartrending pains and dis- 
appointments. The pains of life are facts, 
and these minor melodies of our old Scots 
psalmody just embody the pathetic facts in 
sound and music. No man is a true Scot 
whose heart does not gprow grit at the 
hearing of "Martsrrdom" in one of our 
ancient country kirks. 

But it would be a sad mistake to think 
that the singers of the old Scots tunes 
were always melancholic souls. You have 
only to turn over your music-book until 
you come to "Violet Grove" or "Desert," 
and your vision will be filled with another 
and a very different picture as you listen 
to the auld-farrant lilt of these songs. 
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Who knows "Desert" to any other words 
than these?— 

" We walk at large and praise the Hand 
To which we freedom owe;" 

or "Violet Grove" to any other words than 
these ?— 

" How sweet to tread the violet grove 
When all is fair and gay, 
When mom has waked the warbler's song 
And chased the dew away." 

Here there is no hint of anjrthing but a 
joyous and light-hearted thanksgiving for 
the things in life that make us glad. 
These two tunes, "Desert" and "Violet 
Grove," remind one irresistibly of a gay 
summer mom long long ago, when last 
century was in its cradle, and the sound 
of the guard's horn sent its echoes along 
our great high road as the London coach, 
with its team of dappled greys, came 
swinging down from Soutra. In those far- 
off days, when men and maids used to 
crowd in at the doors of Fairshiels kirk, 
and the women could not find room 
enough in the narrow pews to lay aside 
their fine Paisley shawls, I doubt not that 
there were many gladsome hearts and 
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voices lifted up to sing the trills and runs 
of "Violet Grove." It is only in imagina- 
tion we can people our silent parish now, 
and see the Headshaw noddy coming 
down th/e hill on a Sunday morning with 
the farmer's family inside, for the little 
farm-places have been razed to the ground. 
I fear that now there are very few people 
who even know what a noddy was— that 
ancient ponderous square box of a carriage 
for four, hung so high on the axles that 
one had to clamber into it by heavy fold- 
ing steps. But the old folks in Fairshiels 
remember the Headshaw noddy yet, and 
we have only to sing the old lilts and the 
old tunes to bring back the memory of 
those bygone dajrs. 

And if it is of the steadfast faith of our 
fathers that you would hear, listen to 
" Stroudwater," or "French," or "Jackson's." 
Sing "Irish," or "Alma," or "Torwood." 
Do not forget " Scarborough," " St Asaph's," 
or " Eastgate." Sing them loud and strong 
and unhalting, and you will see the men and 
the women who sang them long ago. The 
men were shepherds, clad in hodden grey, 
with sheep-dogs Ijring at their feet in the 

pews. Their wives and mothers were of the 
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salt of the earth, who toiled late and soon for 

very little, as we count things to-day; and 

they brought up their children to fear God to 

speak the truth and reverence holy thiogs. 

They walked mile on mile across the heather 

to sing their songs of Zion— they sat like 

statues with unemotional faces, and eyes 

fixed steadily on the white-haired man of 

God who spoke to them of the things unseen 

—and through the crowded kirk on a warm 

Sunday would float the scent of balm or 

appleringie, which the douce mistress had 

plucked from the cottage garden and placed 

within the folds of her snowy napkin or 

between the leaves of her Bible. Then, with 

her best gown kilted about her, she would 

cross the heather for the house of God. 

And I can almost hear the unintentional 

rattle of a " sweetie ** which has fallen with 

an ominous sound on the floor, as the 

humane mother passes a refreshment 

of peppermint to her Benjamin, who 

is tired with the long walk and is like 

to yawn too visibly before the word 

lastly has been heard from the pulpit 

But the longest sermon had an end, 

even in those da]rs, and at last the 

good folks rose to sing their parting psalm. 
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I like to think it was "Warwick." If so, 
these would be the words that the faithful 
sang — 

** Our soulst we know, when He appears 
Shall bear His imag^e bright; 
For all His g^lory full disdos'd 
Shall open to our sig^ht" 

Then the benediction, and back to the 
hills again, and to the tending of the ewes 
great with young, and the long days and 
the still nights, and the daily thoughts of 
God 
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THE BACK O' BEYOND 

In Fairshiels we think our moor is the finest 
moor in Scotland. That is as it should be. 
For it is our own— the moorland of home, 
the moorland of our hearts. 
You approach our moor by a road which 
strikes off the great turnpike to the south 
at right angles, where the pine woods creep 
down to shelter Fairshiels from the south- 
west gales of winter. This road to the 
moor we call the Beeches, because of its 
wonderful beech hedges which separate the 
pathway from the birchen-fringed pine woods 
on either side. These beech hedges line 
the roadway for well-nigh a mile. At the 
top of the beech road is a white gate. The 
world ends at the white gate, and the moor 
begins. Once through the gate, it swings 

to with a snap, and the traveller to the 
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Back o' Beyond stands gazing up the beaten 

track that is to guide him across the 

purple sea of heather for three miles. So 

long as there i& any mystery left in life, 

men will cast wistful glances into the 

future— and that is the reason why the 

Beechen Road has such fascination for us 

— it leads to the white gate; once through 

the white gate you reach the moor; and 

the moorland path leads to the Back o' 

Beyond. 

On this bright September day the wind is 

blowing softly from the west Out of the 

clear sky the sun throws down a brilliant 

light which makes the whole moorland 

blaze with the intensest purple. The tufts 

of bogland rushes wave and nod golden 

green on the wind by the side of the little 

tamSy whose breeze-blown waters are 

bluer by far than the sky which they 

reflect Here and there the sheep are 

dotted over the heather — clean well-fed 

black-faced sheep, whose wool looks 

wondrously white against the heather. 

Through this sea of purple golden green 

and blue, run an old grass-grown road, 

and you will have our moor complete 

It is like the palette of an artist, on 
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which the richest colours have been 

splashed. 

But the ramparts of the moor are its 

greatest glory. By the ramparts, I mean 

the view which one sees from the moor on 

every hand. Away to the south-east rise 

the gentle-sloping hills of Brothershiels 

Gilston and Hartside. Then following the 

line of horizon eastward, the eye takes up 

the green slopes of Soutra HilL Where 

Soutra ends Lammer Law begins, and 

carries the ridge of hills in a direct line 

eastward as far as the confines of Dunbar. 

Then come the fertile lands of East 

Lothian, spread from Lammer Law to 

Garlton, with glimpses of Berwick Law 

and the Bass Rock rising out of a strip of 

indigo sea. Turning northward once more, 

the eye follows the whole stretch of the 

Forth with the low-ljring Fife lands beyond, 

and in clear spring days one can easily 

make out the Sidlaw Hills beyond the 

Tay, and even the snow-clad peaks of 

the mountains which form the backbone 

between Forfar and Aberdeen. That, in 

itself, is a distance of seventy miles as the 

crow flies. With such a far horizon daily 

before our eyes, our vision in Fairshiels 
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ought surely to be large, and our thoughts 
not small. We sweep the universe with 
the eye every morning. 
But we have not exhausted the ramparts 
of our moor. For, having gazed your fill 
on the waters of the Forth, still turn west- 
ward and you will see the lion shape of 
Arthur Seat and the whole graceful line 
of the Pentland Hills. Where the Pent- 
lands drop down to the level again, about 
Camwath and Carstairs, you will see a 
distinct blue sugar-loaf rising out of the 
plain. That is Tinto Hill, in Lanarkshire, 
thirty-five miles from where you stand. 
But to-day, in the clear September air, it 
could not be said of Tinto, as some inspired 
bard wrote of old — 

**Oii Tintock tap there is a mist, 
And in the mist there is a kist, 
And in the kist there is a cap, 
And in the cap there is a drap : 
Tak' up the cap and sup the drap, 
And set the cap on Tintock tap." 

No, to-day Tinto is as clear as a bluebell 

set upside down on the horizon. 

I suppose the local bard who penned these 

strange lines long ago was wiser than his 

generation of neighbours, who thought he 
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composed very daft-like verse. But no man 
can be wiser than he who sees a picture 
of a soul finding a single drop of purely- 
distilled truth through much difficulty. I 
like to think that the local poet who com- 
posed this famous rhyme received his 
inspiration as he watched some brave- 
hearted and stout-limbed shepherd climb- 
ing the highest hill in his native shire, 
amid the mists and the rain of a dour 
Scots winter day. 
But let us return to our moor. 
Having let the eye rest long and dreamily 
on the hill of the distilled ''drap/' we 
continue to complete the circle of vision. 
In the nearhand distance are the blue 
Moorfoots, which lie directly between us and 
Peebles. It is in the opening between the 
Moorfoots on the left and the Pentlands 
on the right that Tinto appears. You have 
but to cross the moor to those green hills 
in the immediate foreground, and beyond 
them, in yonder hollow, you will come to 
Gala water. Cross Gala water and con- 
tinue to climb, and you may walk along the 
top of the Moorfoots until you come to the 
fair Tweedside town which is famous for 

"pleesure clashes and lees." And now we 
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have completed the survey of the ramparts 
of our moon A fine moor, indeed — for 
thoug^h small in itself its outlook is almost 
unsurpassed. From Tinto to the Isle of 
May, from Moorfoot to the Braes of 
Angus — that is a worthy circle of land and 
sea and 'good Scots mother earth. As for 
the air of the moor, the winds of the hill 
and the winds of the sea mingle with such 
a cunning witchery, that it was the firm 
belief of John Cooper of Fairshiels kirk, 
that a dead man brought to Fairshiels 
moor and laid down on the heather would 
to a certainty come alive again — if you gave 
him time. 

If you should ever happen to cross our 
moor at the darkening when the peat-hags 
loom great and ominous in the half lights of 
gloaming, you will see a whole circlet of 
winking eyes far out at sea. For there are 
four lighthouses to light the darkness of 
our winter nights. Yonder on Inchkeith, 
the guardian of the sailors' safety winks 
once; farther down the Forth, the revolv- 
ing eye of Fidra winks twice; farther out 
still, the May Island winks four brilliant 
electric flashes from its eye; and last of all, 
the Bass Rock sends Six quick short winks 
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of light across the eastern seas. These are 
the night lights of our upland parish of 
Fairshiels. Our darkness, of a truth, is lit 
most romantically. 

I might tell you about the Luggie— a 
ruined keep with a single window in it, 
the only portion left of an ancient hunting- 
box. I might tell you also about the Flow 
—a large moorland lake set in the heather, 
where long ago a reg^iment of Scottish 
horse was drowned, and the men, emerging 
on the other side of this earthly scene, 
became the first settlers in Australia. 
But that is mere local history, and, like 
all local news, one has to take it with a 

« 

pinch of salt Come now, and I shall take 

you across the heather to what I call the 

miracle of the moor. 

For our moor has its miracle. 

When you are retracing your steps and 

have come to that group of wind-swept 

Scots firs which we call the North Wood, 

look across the little green ravine on the 

left, and on the other side you will see a 

tall post rising out of a bit of green marshy 

ground. As likely as not you will see a 

dead hoodie crow or a hawk hanging from 

the post by a chain to act as a warning to 
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all such like birds of wicked habit Cross 
the heather, descend the little ravine, and 
climb up the other side to the post — ^and, if 
you are very hot with the exertion, I am 
sure you will at least have breath enough 
to thank me for leading you to this spot. 
For there — among the greenest surroundings 
—you will see a spring well, one of the 
wonders of this world, a well both clear 
and cool, which never fails. Get down 
on your knees and stoop to drink. How 
cold the water is! You may come here 
on the hottest day of a parched summer, 
when people everywhere are crying out 
in anguish at the hard cracked water- 
less land, and in this moorland well 
you will find the caller water bubbling 
up. 

Lie down now, and watch the miracle of 
the moor. How often, as I have gazed 
down into the depths of that springing 
well, have I understood the instinct of all 
primitive peoples to kneel down and wor- 
ship a well I See how mysterious is that 
little column of bubbling water springing 
up from among these green things, with a 
small spiral column of sand whirling con- 
stantly in its midst I It is veritably a 
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fountain within a fountain. That column 
of sand never stops whirling in the water. 
In the frosts and snows of winter you will 
find the springing water in the well; in the 
drought of summer famine you will find it 
too ; it is like a living thing that never dies, 
springing on and on through years and 
tens of years and generations— never dead 
and never resting— the same, ever constant, 
always cool I What a text to preach from ! 
How silent, how vital, how mystic, and 
how everlasting— this well of the perpetual 
springs I Old people in Fairshiels remember 
this well when they were children, spring- 
ing out of its crsrstalline depths as it is 
springing now. When you and I are old 
and grey it will be springing too. And 
when we are gone, and our children's 
children pass this moorland heath and 
stop some summer noon to quench their 
thirst, our well will not disappoint them, 
and they will wonder at the whirling 
column of sand, rising and falling and 
dancing and swaying, like the spirit of 
a living thing deep down. Spring up, 
O well! Thou art the same to us as 
the mjrstic drop of distilling on the top 

of yonder far-off hill — a picture of that 
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which is eternal, the same, ever dear 
and pure and refreshing to the unending: 
generations of men who come and go— 
the Truth of Life, which is revealed to 
us in the Love of God. 
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THE FAIRIES' GARDENER IN A 
FLOWERLESS LAND 

The year is in its dead sleep. The short 
days are scarcely redeemed from their utter 
dreariness by the handful of fickle sun- 
beams that lighten the winter noon. The 
pitiless frost has gripped every green and 
russet thing with any life in it— the after- 
math of a glorious autumntide — and the 
touch of the iron fingers means death. It 
seems but yesterday since the tang of 
autumn was in the air, and the rowans 
were hanging in scarlet bunches on the 
trees, and the robins began to sing, and 
the harvest was ingathered on the warm 
misty days. But, when the robin's song is 
heard, the dowie days are not far off. That 
sound — so low and sweet and plaintive — is 
the death -knell of the year. When the 

listening trees and the hedgerows hear it, 
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their leaves firom that day he^n to cnimple 
up in amber and gold for very sorrow. It 
is, doubtless, all Ttrj beautiful this mellow- 
ing of the year. So is the mellowing of 
age, with grey hairs and the coming of 
that other-worid light in the eyes of old 
firiends. But, when old friends must part, 
all the beauty in the world cannot dry 



So is it with the passing of summer— in 

Fairshiels at least We go dreaming 

through half the year about the coming 

of the sunshine and the flowers, and when 

all is said and done, what is our northern 

sununer but a handful of warm days 

scattered by Dame Nature with niggard 

generosity to appease us in our wrath? 

Now— the woods are wrapped in silence, 

the hills are deathly white, and the year 

is in its winter sleep. Yet it seems but 

a day since we were holding a reception 

in the sun-bathed garden, with the birds 

and the flowers and the bees for guests. 

Now the happy guests are gone — the last 

footman has closed the door of the last 

carriage and mounted his box— the ball is 

over— and Beauty, having been helped into 

her warm wraps, drives off through the 
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cold night, leaving us to wave adieu from 
the star-lit balcony. 

How pathetically we learn to cling to the 
old jo]rs and the old pleasures! A rose 
in November hanging on the wall begets 
a greed for beauty within us that we never 
know in the full pomp of summer. We 
are reluctant to let the beautiful things in 
life go — and yet, had we not to let them 
go we would never realise what it was to 
hope for them again. This is the wisdom 
which gives birth to the good-byes in life 
—so there is more in the late flowers 
than the early, and there is something far 
more precious in a November rose than in 
a July rose. 

NOVEMBER ROSES 

The latest flowers are the fairest, 
For they bloom when others fade, 

And November roses cheer us 
Like a love-joy long delayed. 

The withered leaves are falling 

With a rustle to the ground, 
The birds are singing softly 

With a sorrow in their sound. 

But the mellow days of autumn 
Have no sadness in their song, 

For the hope of spring will cheer us 
When the nights go dark and long. 
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The autumn is all golden 

To the dreamy eyes of love, 
And even mght grows radiant 

V^th a star-strewn sky above 

So the light of love will lead us 
When the shadows gather round, 

And the thought of spring will cheer us 
When the rose leaves strew the ground. 

Everything depends on the standpoint. 
Our own is not always the best, and we 
learn wisdom when we begin to see this 
queer old world, with its weeds and flowers, 
its lights and shadows, its grey days and 
gold, from a standpoint other than our 
own. 

I have another standpoint My other 
standpoint is exactly three feet high, 
three and a half years old, with a tender 
heart and a golden head. The world is 
sad or gay to me in exact proportion as 
it is sad or gay to her. This stand- 
point, though belonging to me, is not 
my own. Herein lies the paradox of father- 
hood! 

And these dead days— what pathos do I 
see in them when I view them from my 
other standpoint! One would think that 
a child knew no summer or winter in 
her soul — but it is not so. For months 
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she gathered wild flowers by the wayside, 
and now she is inconsolable because she 
has to live in a dead, flowerless world. 
She made so many new friends — and now 
she has lost her friends. She does not 
know where they have gone. No explana- 
tion on the lines of natural law or science 
can satisfy her. And no wonder. For 
when we lose old friends we weep, and 
neither faith nor reason can keep us from 
missing them. 

What all pessimists require is — another 
standpoint If a grumbling man would 
only look at life for twenty-four hours 
through the eyes of a child he would 
become perfectly happy. Let all pessimists, 
then, beg borrow or steal another stand- 
point — three years old, three feet high, 
with the spirit of an elf, as restless as 
mercury, and as inquisitive as an interro- 
gation mark— give her a quick eye, a 
quicker ear, and the quickest tongue, with 
a voice which on occasions is lifted up in 
protest against the knocks and blows of 
experience. Add to all these things an 
unconquerable desire for gathering flowers. 
Then— take your standpoint out for a walk 
on a summer day, when the sun gets into 
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the very marrow of things, and it is as 
sure as sure can be that you will think 
this much-abused world a very beautiful 
place. 

So much for the standpoint — but what 
about the flowers? Rightly or wrongly— 
rightly, I am much inclined to think— she 
connects all flowers with the fairies. She 
herself is the fairies' gardener. In the 
fairies she believes as firmly as in the light 
of day. See her hunting for them in the 
flower-starred fields, or on the high banks 
of the turnpike road I Her progress is as 
erratic as that of the industrious bee, which 
flits from bloom to bloom the liye-long 
day in search of the sweetly distilled honey. 
She knows each flower by name, and every 
time she returns from a walk her hands 
are full of them— all sorts and conditions of 
flowers and weeds, crammed together and 
held tightly in the grip of that hot dirty 
little hand. Unlike our own, a child's love 
is beautiful in its impartiality— she knows 
no caste — a beggar baby is as dear to her 
as a princess. So the bouquets grow as 
the season advances, from the time when 
her delight knows no bounds over a few 
snowdrops, to the time of summer glory, 
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when she revels among grannfs pockets, 
crowsfoot, and blue bells. 
Every flower, moreover, has its story. 
You have only to question her to find 
it out. 

"Where do the fairies dwell?" 
"Inside the flowers." 

"And what is the most beautiful flower of 
all?" 

"The white rose." 
"Why?" 

" Because the queen of the fairies lives 
there." 

" Have you ever seen the queen ? " 
" No." 
"Why?" 

"Because she only comes out in the 
moonlight, when little girls are sleep- 
ing." 

Such is her mystical creed, and her invari- 
able story of the white rose. 
The yellow crosswort, with its long stalk of 
alternately cross leaves and flowers-— this 
she calls the fairies' ladder. By means 
of these flowery steps the wee folks climb 
up trees and rosebushes and hedgerows, 
when they wish to visit one another in 

their flowery homes. Their robes are of 
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gossamer, and their hair is of moonlight, 
coiled and woven into a mazy tangle which 
must equal for beauty the silver sheen of 
the summer sea— if one could only be there 
at the proper time to see them dance. But 
no — in the moonlight alone will the fairies 
dance, and when the moon shines it is only 
to lay its beams gently on the coverlet of a 
little cot in an upper room, where the 
fairies' gardener is lying asleep with her 
golden head on a cool white pillow. As for 
you and me, with all our wisdom and 
prudence, we might wander for hours in the 
moonlight and never see a fay in fairyland. 
And if children wHi go to bed and sleep 
when the moon rides high in the heavens 
— ^why then, the fairies will dance unseen 
till the crack o' doom. 
Yet one may surely hear the fairies* voices 
though one may never see their forms. 
For, when the wind blows gently through 
the barley, she will stop on the roadway, 
and, holding up her forefinger, say with a 
knowing look— 

"Hushl Do you hear the fairies singing 
their sweet wee songs?*' 
We stop. We listen. We hold up our 
forefingers too. Of course we hear them. 
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We begin to see and hear and believe in 

wonderful things since we looked at life 

through a pair of blue eyes— from this 

standpoint we can enter into a whole world 

of dream whose secrets may never be 

repeated, and whose painless Nirvana the 

sullied imagination of a mere man can 

never picture. 

Again and again she has gone to bed 

holding her flowers tightly in her hand. 

Having played with them all day, she will 

not give them up when it comes to sleep 

time. 

Here again she seems to touch the human. 

For, the sleeping child with a bunch of 

flowers in her hand becomes a parable of 

our larger life. Who among us would not 

wish to keep his treasures when the time 

comes for us to fall on our last sleep? 

Yet, as she lies there, unconscious of the 

flowers in her hand, she does not win 

any pleasure from them — her dreams are 

of things far more m]rstic than a few 

crushed blooms. And if we could only 

believe that in the land beyond the 

sunset, to which we are all travelling, 

we shall be fascinated by things far more 

divine than the best things we cling to 
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here and find so hard to g^ive up, we 

would never wish to take them with us. 

For the flowers in our hands lose their 

fragrance when we dream. 

Is it any wonder that the summer time is 

glorious for a child? The sunny months 

are a perfect festival of flowers for the 

fairies' gardener. 

But to-day the air is chill with an icy 

breath, the flowers have all been stricken 

dead, and the winds moan weirdly in the 

chimney as if they were singing the dirge 

of something that is lost for ever. 

And at times I can hear the sound of 

bitter weeping, because a little maid of 

three cannot find her beloved blooms. 

We tell her she will see them again — 

but she is not comforted— and it is hard 

to wait She is like a mother weeping 

for her dead, with a heart so broken 

that it is almost useless to persuade her 

of an after-life. 

This is my complaint of the dying year. 

I see the flowerless land from my other 

standpoint The burden of the dowie days 

presses heavier now than it ever did before, 

because no power on earth can keep the 

flowers from fading or the year from 
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passing, for one who cannot yet understand 
the comfort of faith. 

So the fairies' gardener must say goodbye 
to her garden of wild beauty. She must 
learn the truth, as we have all had to learn 
it before her— through a mist of tears. 



THE END 
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